CONSERVATIVE—means—to Have and Hold. 


National Conservative—to destroy and 


SONS OF MOLOCH 


England’s greatest enemies, the enemies within her gates, are her 
own sons whose sympathies are always against England—and one of our 
Universities is a hot-bed for rearing these unnatural creatures—unknown 
in other countries where there is conscription—English youths, not all, 
thank goodness, but a minority of whom we are heartily ashamed, now brag, 
and pat themselves on the back, and boast that they will never fight for 
their King and Country! But declare in overwhelming numbers they 
will gladly, willingly, die for the League of Nations! And it is for this 
that parents deny themselves luxuries they need —to pay the fees charged 
for teaching this false doctrine to their children. 


But what is the League of Nations? This cast-off American counterfeit 
is one of the biggest political frauds the World has ever known. Conceived 
by America but immediately repudiated by her because they saw its pre- 
tensions were impossible to realise—it has been hugged to the bosoms of one 
English Government after another. Why? Because Politicians in their folly 
imagine it can bring peace—but without knowing it, they are keeping the 
League of Nations alive only for the convenience of Soviet Russia and all 
who dare to deny its virtues receive venomous stings from the Serpent in 
Eden. 


D——_ the League of Nations! 


All who love their country demand real Conservatism. The prefix 
“National” has turned Conservatism into Socialism and “ National 
Conservative" means to destroy and give away—in four years it has 
destroyed England's Defences—and given away India. 
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Britain as the Mileh Cow 


M LITVINOV has returned to Geneva with a typically 
e 


farcical proposal. It is to impose penalties of the nature 

of sanctions not only on Italy but also on all those States 
of the League which may fail to enforce the immediate severance of 
their financial and commercial relations with her. 

Doubtless he hopes that this would increase the confusion 
already produced by the efforts of the Sanctionists. It is quite 
evident that a war between the capitalist States of Europe would 
suit Russia’s book admirably and perhaps prove the salvation of 
Moscow’s bankrupt Communism. 

But could there be anything more ridiculous than such a system 
of punishment? If it were carried out we should have a double and 
perhaps even a treble crop of sanctions in force, dislocating trade 
and causing unutterable confusion. 

The tact is that the whole scheme of sanctions is likely to 
collapse. Austria, Hungary, and Albania are quite definitely and 
officially outside it, and have refused to have anything to do with it. 

Switzerland might be described as half out, since she has pro- 
tested her inability to take any measures which would affect her 
neutrality. She is certainly not going to cut off the lucrative transit 
trade between Germany and Italy which passes through her 
territory. 

Unofficially, Soviet Russia, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Turkey 
have intimated that they cannot risk a complete severance of trade 
with Italy without ruinous consequences to themselves, for which 
they expect some form of compensation. 

Germany, the United States, and Japan, not being in 
the League, will continue to ship to Italy such of their wares as 
Italy can pay for (with the sole exception in the case of the United 
States of arms and munitions). So that the sanctions net is riddled 
with huge holes, through which everything that Italy wants will 
slip. 


Unpleasant Possibilities. 


It is one of the tragic farces at Geneva that Great Britain is 
to be formally appointed Europe’s milch cow. An organ of bellicose 
Radicalism in this country yesterday let the cat out of the bag by 


stating that ‘‘ we must face frankly and generously the giving of 
assistance to those who are most sharply hit.’’ 

The British public may therefore have to prepare for another 
sixpence in the £ on the income tax as one of the sacrifices required 
to pay for all this foolery ! 

But, ridiculous as is the situation at Geneva, there are 
unpleasant possibilities behind it. Many people will recall the 
warnings given in the House of Commons by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Baldwin. Sir Austen said on July 11 last 
that ‘‘ nothing short of an effective blockade with all that that 
involved [which he had shortly before explained as war] would make 
economic sanctions effective.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin was just as definite on May 18, 1934, when he said, 
“There is no such thing as a sanction that will work that does not 
mean war; or, in other words, if you are going to adopt a sanction 
you must be prepared for war.’’ 

’ The risk of the sanctions process which is so light-heartedly 
recommended by our jingo Press is that, by the above warnings of 
our statesmen, it might bring a sudden explosion. For sanctions, 
however applied, have this grave defect—that they aggravate inter- 
national friction. Past history shows that in such situations as are 
now being created wars have come, taking statesmen by surprise. 


-—-Daily Mail. 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Warplane or Warship 

The Government has recognised the “ defici- 
encies ’’ which exist in our system. 

Why do these deficiencies exist when we have 
been spending at least ten millions a month on 
defence since the war, and on what lines can 
rearmament proceed to avoid a repetition of such 
a condition of affairs in the future ? 

Prior to 1914 our plan was to maintain naval 
supremacy. And this Navy provided a sure shield 
behind which in an emergency, we could, in our 
own time, prepare to meet any new form that war 
might take. 


* * 


Cannot Protect Itself 


At the end of the war, in addition to a Navy of 
first-class standard, we had the greatest Air Force 
and one of the largest armies in the world. 

Curiously enough, and for no clearly defined 
reason, we reverted to our pre-war policy of main- 
taining only a first-class Navy, and we neglected 
both the Army and Air Force. 

It is this policy which has culminated in the 
present ‘‘ deficiencies.’’ 

Why? 

Surely because of the change in defensive values 
which we have not recognised. 

It is clear that to-day the Navy, which formerly 
could provide protection for our merchant ship- 
ping, cannot prevent its being sunk by submarines 
or aircraft, now major factors in war. 

It is also clear that it cannot protect itself com- 
pletely from either. 


Although naval power has thus depreciated, the 
Navy continues to absorb its pre-war proportion of 
our defence expenditure—half. 

But in reality the proportion is even greater, for 
in the event of hostilities we should clearly have 
to divert a large part of our Air Force to the pro- 


tection of these vulnerable and costly monsters, in 
addition to the innumerable small ships which we 
similarly diverted in 1914, and which would clearly 
again be required for mine-sweeping and other 
duties. 


Thus there exists the anomaly of a Navy which 
requires protection at the cost of our striking 
arm—the air, and our maintenance arm—the 
merchant ship. 


Similarly army values have changed because the 
processes by which armies of mass are assembled, 
transported, and launched render them vulnerable 
to air attack, while air observation has robbed their 
generalship of its very stock-in-trade—secrecy of 
movement. 


The chief reason why we have pursued a three- 
legged policy is that co-ordination has been left 
to a small committee which consists of the chiefs 
of staff of the three fighting Services, presided 
over by the Prime Minister. 


These chiefs have spent their whole lives in the 
study of their own side of war, and none would 
claim to be expert in any other. 


They reach their position at a very advanced 
age, and remain in it possibly only two years. 

Their natural sectional rivalry may be stiffened 
by their struggle in favour of their own Service, 
but even if it is not, we merely get tolerance 
instead of all-round knowledge. 


Thus the Prime Minister, necessarily an 
amateur in such matters, is called upon to co- 
ordinate three technicians. 


It has been said that the divergences between 
these Services are such that it would require a 
superman to control them. 


. But why, then, should we ask an untrained man 
to do it? And if, in reality, they are uncontrollable 
in their present form, would it not be wiser te 
reshape them into controllable form ? 
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1 do not wish to enter into the political aspect 
here, but it is clear that for efficient and smooth 
working, as well as in the interests of economy, the 
three fighting Services should cease to be Minis- 
terial departments, and should be reduced to the 
status of commands. 


Shorn of our naval protection, and therefore of 
time to reorganise them, we must prepare for the 
major risk. 

On account of its comparative cheapness, an 
adequate air force is within the financial power of 
any Dominion or Colony. 

On account of their mobility these forces can 
also constitute an Imperial reserve. 

While this force cannot give us complete 
security it can deter aggression by its power of 
retaliation, a power which may have to be exercised 
from land or sea bases. 

For this purpose specially adapted forces of new 
constitution are required. 

On land such a base must be made immune from 
any form of ground attack, and at the same time 
must be able to move rapidly. 

Thus its requirements are a fighting and a pro- 
tecting force; the former, so far as we can see at 
present, must consist of armoured vehicles, and 
the latter be capable of resisting attack, and pro- 
viding within its radius security for both its air 
and land striking forces. 

The sea can already be controlled in many places 
from land bases which exist in most oceans. Some 
require underground airdromes for further security 
—Malta being a case in point. 

In the ocean gaps perambulating forces of 
similar composition—mobile base and _ striking 
force—will be required. 

In this way we should have an air force capable 


of concentration on any point and of operation- 


from mobile bases, from which also we should 
have land and sea forces capable of offensive 
action. 


J. R. Kennepy, in the Sunday Express. 


* 


Clearing the Decks 

The Premier’s speech to the Commons on Wed- 
nesday week only said belatedly what critics of the 
National Government from its own side in general 
politics have been saying for months past. 


A Government which has seemed to press 
dangerously near to bellicosity in its zeal for 
sanctions has now frankly admitted that sanctions 
applied by a League of Nations that lacks the sup- 
port of several major Powers must be futile and 
may be dangerous. 


It has admitted by implication that those were 
right who warned the nation that in pressing sanc- 
tions too far the League was endangering the peace 
of the world and the lives of citizens who had no 
share in the Abyssinian quarrel, 


Those lessons are now to be applied at the polls, 
They should be well considered by every voter, 
First is the lesson that a Britain unarmed loses 

not only its own safety but its moral influence, 

It does not impress others by its moral fervour 

but only by its practical folly. 

Next is the lesson that collective security is a 
mockery when it is unsupported by the whole 
family of nations. 

A League of Nations which has Britain as its 
main adherent, but which lacks the support of 
Germany, Japan, the United States and several 
smaller States, is an implement for dragging 
Britain into every sectional quarrel which troubles 
the remoter portions of the world. 

That was not its purpose when it was founded 
after the last war. 

A League of Nations that is only a sectional 
alliance is a trap and a danger. It must not in 
future be allowed to imperil British lives and 
British survival. 

We have seen a series of itineraries undertaken 
by British statesmen—to Paris, to Rome, to Mos- 
cow and to Geneva—with what result? With the 
result that to-day Britain has less respect in the 
world than ever before in her history. 


Britain is Misconstrued 


France and Italy are aboil with anti-British senti- 
ment. The solid Stresa front is disrupted. 
British motives have been — everywhere 
misconstrued. 

Let it be remembered that once Britain is strong 
again she will be the object of international sus- 
picion and distrust. 


It will behove her, for the sake of world peace, 
to tread warily. 


But there is one thing of which thoughtful people 
will need to be convinced. It is that rearmameni 
means rearmament on modern lines. 


We do not want the heads of our defence forces 
to cling to the shibboleths of 1870. 


A big navy Britain must. have to defend her 
Empire lines of communication and to ensure that 
the essential food supplies of our crowded people 
reach our shores in all circumstances. 


But she needs far more desperately a big air 
force. 


The aeroplane can leap-frog the battleship. It 
can play havoc with ports and railway junctions. 
The possessors of big air fleets will restrain them 
only under one compulsion — the compulsion of 
fear. 

A Britain re-armed in the air can threaten such 
deadly retaliation that no enemy air fleet will 
provoke that nemesis. Ds 


First in the air, first on the sea, must be the motto. 


CoLiin Brooks, Sunday Dispatch, 
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Trouble-Mongers Unlimited 

An organisation calling itself the British Non- 
sectarian Anti-Nazi Council staged a demonstration 
in Hyde Park yesterday. 

In the ordinary way it would have excited no 
more attention than any other Hyde Park demon- 
stration. Last night, however, the B.B.C. thought 
fit to broadcast an account of it. 

That gave it a réclame out of all proportion to 
its importance. 

We have all sorts of organisations in this 
country, including the Labour and Liberal Parties, 
which make it their special business to get us dis- 
liked by other nations. 

Much that they have to say goes unnoticed. It 
is only when the B.B.C. offers itself as their mega- 
phone that the most harm is done. 

What they say is heard only by a few. Even 
if it gets into print it only reaches the eyes of people 
at home who know what value to put on it. But 
when the doings and sayings of these trouble- 
makers are broadcast by the B.B.C. they reach all 
lands. Their spleen is poured straight into the 
ears of those against whom it is directed. 

The B.B.C.'s broadcast gave the impression that 
people of all parties supported the demonstration. 
Significantly, however, it only quoted from 
speeches by Mr. Attlee and Lord Marley, both 
Socialists, and by Mrs. Despard, who would prob- 
ably prefer to be called a Communist. 

Mr. Attlee is the leader of a Parliamentary party 
that would like to close the Suez Canal against 
Italy, a step that, as Mr. Baldwin himself does not 
hesitate to admit, would mean certain war in the 
Mediterranean. 

Lord Marley will be remembered as the Socialist 
busybody peer who in August, 1933, was refused 
leave to land in Japan, whither he had gone on the 


ostensible mission of inducing a Japanese delegate 


to attend a Radical Anti-War Conference in 
Shanghai. 

Mrs. Despard is 90 and her career as a stump 
agitator is too well known to need recalling. 

Such were the spokesmen of a partisan demons- 
tration that the B.B.C., by merely reporting it, 
clothed with a meretricious and dangerous 
importance. 

The demonstration passed a resolution calling 
on all British citizens to refuse to enter into any 
business relationship with German nationals and to 
decline to purchase any German goods “ until 
complete civil and religious liberty have been 
restored in Germany.” 

Nobody in this country pretends that Germany 
to-day enjoys complete civil and religious liberty. 
There are few who do not deplore much that the 
Nazi régime has done, and especially its treatment 
of Jews and certain religious bodies. 

But do not deplorable things happen in other 
countries ? 

The Nazi régime came into power in Germany 


through one of the most bloodless revolutions in 
history. No régime anywhere commands such 
enthusiasm from the nation it rules. 


But what of Russia, whose revolution was the 
most bloodthirsty, brutal and destructive that the 
world has ever known? Where were Mr. Attlee 
and Lord Marley, and what were they saying, while 
the Bolsheviks were murdering hundreds of 
thousands of innocent people and erecting the first 
régime ever to be founded on the scientific extinc- 
tion of liberty ? 


Were they holding demonstrations against 


Bolshevism in Hyde Park and urging the British 


people to boycott Russia? They were not. 

It is hard to say just how close to Bolshevik 
Russia the Socialist Party really got in those days. 
We only know that Moscow has never since had 
to want for a kind word from Mr. Attlee and Lord 
Marley and their colleagues. 

These are the people who are asking to be en- 
trusted with the government of the country. It will 
be a pretty poor country once they have vented their 
spleen on this, that, and the other régime, aroused 
hatred everywhere (with the assistance of the 
B.B.C.), and stopped British business with any 
and every country of whose form of government 
they do not happen to approve. 

The outlook will indeed be rosy when they have 
succeeded in making Germany, Japan, and Italy, 
three of the most powerfully-armed countries in the 
world, our mortal enemies ! 

The other day Sir Stafford Cripps told a Bristol 
audience that British Imperial history should make 
them hang their heads in shame that they were 
British. 

It is at least certain that if the Socialists ever 
had their way there will precious soon be no British 
Empire to be ashamed of. 

Evening News. 


Telephone Charges 

The announcement that daytime trunk call 
charges are soon to be reduced and that the rent for 
telephone extensions will be cut by two shillings a 
year from January Ist, may be of some benefit to 
large commercial users, but it will not be much help 


to the man in the street, who is saddled with a 
rental quite disproportionate to that in countries 
such as America. It is in fact, this overhead charge 
which is delaying that great expansion of the 
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number of telephone subscribers which is said to 
be what the Post Office is aiming at. 

It is a well-known fact that many subscribers pay 
very much more in rental than they do on the calls 
they have during a year. This makes the instru- 
ment a very expensive convenience, and it is hardly 
surprising that those who do not find occasion to 
use the telephone much, prefer to rely upon the 
nearest call office. 


It would seem better to abolish rental altogether 
and charge instead, an extra penny upon all calls 
until a certain number had been made, reverting to 
the standard rate after that. This would ensure 
that every subscriber got proper value for his 
money. 


* * 
* 


Whom to Settle 


If land settlement schemes are to be successful, 
they should be for the benefit of the many thousands 
of farm workers who are leaving the country each 
year and drifting to the towns, where they are just 
as much like fish out of water as townsmen on 
farms. Here the first condition towards success 
would be present and, though it may be argued 
that those labourers who abandon the land are the 
least suited to agricultural conditions, it may be 
contended with equal force that they are in many 
cases the most endowed with foresight and a sense 


of adventure, who have sought other fields only 
because they see no future in their own industry. 
If the continual flight from country to town is to be 
arrested, some settlement scheme, preferably on the 
group system and with a Government owned stud 
stock of bulls, rams, boars, etc., will have to be 
devised for the surplus agricultural population. 


The Wise Nations 


If any members of the Government, when com- 
mitting us to aggressive action against Italy, 
expected to receive help from the United States, 
they must now be rudely undeceived. Both Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull have made it 
abundantly clear that their country is determined 
to keep out of all European entanglements. 

Now Herr Hitler has made a categorical state- 
ment which brooks of no ambiguity. It is that, 
while Germany may refuse to send arms to Italy, 
who already has sufficient, she will on no account 
prohibit the export of ordinary articles of 
commerce, 


These are wise nations, ruled by realists who put 
the prosperity of their own country before any 
nebulous idealism. Both have suffered too greatly 
from unemployment to take any steps which would 
aggravate a situation which their leaders have been 
at such pains to relieve. 


Stabbing the Unemployed 

Meanwhile, our own Ministers have their heads so 
far in the clouds that they are incapable of consider. 
ing the appalling fact that there are still two million 
English men and women who are unable to find 


work. If this policy of madness goes on and our 
exports are prohibited on account of a pureiy 
academic quarrel, this ‘figure will rise considerably 
higher. Our business is to catch a firm hold 
of returning prosperity and hang on to it; 
not to dissipate what the fates have offered by pur- 
suing halcyon missions abroad. 


* * 
* 


Ministerial Folly 


There has been recently a good illustration of one 
branch of a Ministry not knowing what the other 
was doing. Such, rather, is the only explanation 
we can think of for a most remarkable happening. 
A farmer who had acted in direct contravention of 
a veterinary surgeon’s orders, sent some cattle to 
market which were infected with foot and mouth 
disease. As a result all the cattle in the market had 
to be slaughtered at a cost of many thousands of 
pounds and the disease was spread locally with 
disastrous results, one pedigree herd which its 
owner had spent forty years on building up having 
to be destroyed. 

The Ministry of Agriculture had the man prose- 
cuted and pressed for very heavy penalties. The 
magistrates fined him stiffly, but not as severely 


as they might have done, as they took into con- 
sideration the fact that he had lost his own cattle. 

Then the Ministry paid the offending farmer the 
maximum rate of compensation for his cattle which 
had had to be destroyed, 
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Old Man of the Sea 


By Kim 


LECTION items of various sorts are flooding 
E the Press, but I observe one singular omen 
—there seems to be very little enthusiasm 
for Mr. Stanley Baldwin. No longer do the news- 
papers laud him to the skies as some Heaven-sent 
hero to lead the nation to a glorious destiny. He 
falls flat, and, after listening-in to his broadcast, 
little wonder. Strube, the Daily Express car- 
toonist, with his inimitable flair for representing 
the opinions of the masses, hit the nail on the 
head the other day. He depicted Mr. Baldwin on 
the stage in a costume half like Mars and half with 
angel’s wings, and when asked by Britannia (true, 
with the features of Lord Beaverbrook) what he 
represented, replied, ‘‘ Ah! That’s what they have 
to find out.” 

What will they find out? The Prime Minister 
in his broadcast must have goaded millions of 
Conservatives—if they did not cut him off in dis- 
gust—to rebellion. He calmly warned them of the 
criminal neglect of our National Defences. Like 
the Fat Boy in Pickwick, he sought to make our 
flesh creep with the derelict condition of our Navy, 
and had the assurance to talk as though it was a 
situation which had arisen through the neglect of 
the British nation. Never before has a Prime 
Minister, who for the last four years has been 
responsible to the King and country for the pro- 
tection of our homes, so invited criticism as Mr. 
Baldwin when he paints a horrible picture of our 
defenceless position caused by his own deliberate 


neglect, and then asks Conservatives to return him 
to power ! 


IMPOTENT ENGLAND 


The Saturday Review has again and again 
pointed out in cogent articles by Lady Houston 
(who has backed her arguments by offers of very 
substantial donations, which offers have been 
ignored or refused) and by leading experts in every 
phase of national defence, how utterly impotent 
this great country has been rendered because of 
the deliberate neglect of our armed forces. For 
this Mr. Baldwin, first and last, is responsible. 

The truth is that Mr. Baldwin, in collusion with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, pinned his faith in the 
League of Nations. Many might forgive him for 
going astray, although his political career is strewn 
with mistakes, had he realised his mistake. Un- 
happily he has not realised it, for, at this General 
Election he still dangles the League of Nations 
under our nose as a carrot the British electoral ass 
is expected to pursue—until he falls into the trap 
provided by Moscow. 

It is surely unnecessary at this juncture to argue 
the fallacies of the dangers of the League of 
Nations, for they are patent to most of us. So far 
from preventing war they are a potent agency 
to drag us into Europe’s disputes, which clever 
diplomacy would avoid. Mr. Baldwin’s death-bed 


confession, so to speak, to the necessity for re- 
armament, has not even the merit of being 
advanced for the strength of the British Empire. 
It is urged throughout as a means to enable the 
League of Nations to impose Sanctions with force 
behind it. His plea for peace is wrapped up only 
in the League. Nor is this all. His rearmament 
policy is a half-hearted affair. 

Can Conservatives refrain from a feeling of 
alarm to think that perhaps for the next five years 
the destinies of the nation are to be left in the hands 
of a man who is so oblivious to our national safety, 
to say nothing of our Imperial destiny, as to make 
our national safety a game of battledore and 
shuttlecock, whereby the minimum of protection 
is given at the eleventh hour, brought about by 
his own predisposition? Can they trust such a 
politician to play the part of St. Paul and see his 
former errors in a flash? 


IS HE THE MAN? 


Can Conservatives sigh with relief at the thought 
of another five years of a Baldwin régime, calling 
itself ‘‘ National,’? with the shadow of Germany 
looming larger and larger on the horizon? Mr. 
Winston Churchill, on the Eve of Dissolution, de- 
livered a great and vital speech on Germany’s 
rearmament. Day and night, in never-ending 
stretches, Germany is preparing for ‘‘ Der Tag.”’ 
Europe’s hour of agony will be Germany’s moment 
of triumph. As Herr Hitler says, the hour 4s not 
yet ripe, but they are making sacrifices for a pur- 
pose which will demand from Britain every pos- 
sible weapon and man and money to frustrate. 
When Germany strikes, ruled as she is by men of 
grim determination and no softness, it will be 
sudden and thorough. Is Mr. Baldwin, with his 
Liberal and pacifist tendencies, the man for such 
an emergency? 

In the last Parliament, except for a negligible 
and worthless number of Liberal and Socialist seats 
and votes, he was returned to power by an over- 
whelming Conservative vote. Badly has he repaid 
their trust in him. To-morrow his greatest enemy 
will be, not Socialists, but apathy. Apathy will 
lose him a very great number of votes, for Con- 
servatives have in considerable numbers lost faith 
in Mr. Baldwin. 

If he is returned to power he will probablv find 
his supporters cut down to a figure which will not 
enable him to ignore his supporters with that 
cynical indifference he has demonstrated in the 
past. Large numbers of electors who vote for the 
‘** National ’’ candidates will do so not out of 
enthusiasm but because of fear of a Socialist 
Government, for whose return a continuance of 
Mr. Baldwin paves the way. 

We shall never rise to great heights or develop 
the Empire for so long as Mr. Baldwin retains the 
leadership of the Conservative Party. 
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Reprinted from THE OBSERVER, by Courtesy of Mr. J]. L. Garvin. 


Words Wisdom 


Here are words of Wisdom—by Mr. Garvin : 


ET us look below the surface. What is at 
the bottom of the situation? Among all 
the nations that are or have been in the 

world we have by far the widest responsibilities 
and liabilities. | Yet by comparison with these, 
and relatively to every other Great Power without 
exception, we have allowed ourselves to become 
weaker for self-preservation than we had been for 
much more than two hundred years. Our habitual 
language spread the vicious impression that we 
were even weaker than we are. This state of 
things came about by degrees as the result of a one- 
sided course of self-restriction and deficiency with 
respect to the armaments necessary, in the real 
world around us, for the undiminished security 
and repute of the nation at home and for the firm 
maintenance of the whole Empire. 

This course of taking risks for the supposed 
moral effect of example was a sanguine error at the 
ouset—and we need not be ashamed of its begin- 
nings—but it was continued long past all reason 
when all the original reckonings had melted away, 
and when they were replaced by their formidable 
opposites bristling on every side. Unless that 
notorious contrast were now redressed with an 
energy and thoroughness equal to those of any 
other Government whatever in the same sphere, 
the country in these next few years would become 
exposed to total destruction or else to such pre- 
carious subservience as offers of ransom by money 
and territory could buy ; and it would be impossible 
for the Empire to exist. 


“THE NEMESIS OF NEGLECT” 


Now, a harsh light has been thrown on the 
paradise of our slumbers. Another experience of 
the same kind might tumble it about our ears and 
bring us to the dreariest of human fates. That is, 
to the awakening without hope, when it is almost 
impossible for men to believe that they have done 
what they have done and yet their curses of the 
folly of yesterday are for ever in vain. The 
Abyssinian quarrel in the name of the League has 
no. created the underlying mischief of our whole 
hazardous position in the world to-day, but has 
only shown what it is. The case is not a cause, 
buta symptom. It is only a local though inflamed 
symptom of a bad general condition in the most 
vital department of our own affairs as a Great 
Power. We must either forfeit that name and 
status or recover with signal vigour the full means 
to uphold them. 


But for our continued one-sided weakening in 
every part of the world relatively to foreign 
developments it is certain that this miserable crisis 
in our relations with Italy never could have 


occurred. Signor Mussolini might have been 
forced indeed to consider deliberately whether a 
full and final settlement with Germany in Europe 
was not, after all, the inevitable price of Italy’s 
colonial expansion. But he never would have 
moved with the same brusqueness in the very 
region where the just interests of the whole Empire 
are most sensitively concerned, nor would British 
statesmanship have been thrown into the same 
state of rather flurried alarm, had we maintained 
unmistakably on this side of the Atlantic our 
former extent of seapower, and supplemented it 
rationally by that equality in air-power which is 
absolutely indispensable under modern conditions 
to the efficiency of all our other defences. 


The whole of the present disturbance, then, has 
arisen from our own misjudgment and inertia. And 
let us be no less sure that unless this dis- 
advantageous situation is competently repaired 
worse and worse crises will arise in the future. It 
would be only a question of time and probably of a 
shorter time than comfortable politicians are apt 
to suppose. For the greatness of any country 
must pass away, and become as a tale that is told, 
unless other nations have to reckon with it as 
prudently as it has to reckon with them; and any 
Empire unable to maintain itself by the exertion 
of its own inherent resources of all kinds must come 
to its doom. 


NOT STRONG ENOUGH EITHER 
FOR DUTIES OR RIGHTS 


If National candidates want to bring to the pol! 
the bulk of those solid patriotic reserves seldom 
roused and untouched by jingoism of any kind, 
who voted for them last time, these are the truths 
that they ought to drive home to the minds and 
hearts of the electorate. Cromwell rightly refused 
to leave the devil all the good tunes. It is more 
foolish to leave the devil all the best armaments. 
No democracy can thrive if it has to walk in fear 
amidst the armed organisations of other systems. 


We are not strong enough for our proper 
political security and diplomatic weight. We are 
not strong enough for the due insurance of our 
of our social prosperity. We are not strong 
enough to guard the Empire under the conditions 
which are rapidly developing. And not only that. 
In the present state of our defensive and diplomatic 
arrangements we are not strong enough to attempt 
the fulfilment of our specific pledges under the 
Locarno compact without running risks of disaster 
fully equal to our chances of success. We are not 
strong enough to carry out in serious cases any 
active obligations we may incur on behalf of the 
League, without the utmost hazard of bringing 
about the return of general war in the very manner 
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which it was the whole original object of the 
Covenant to avoid. 

We are just strong enough to engage in war, 
but not to prevent it. That is the business to 
which the British people has now to address itself. 
In a word, we are not strong enough for the dis- 
charge of our duties any more than for the main- 
tenance of our rights. This is why, in our pro- 
found conviction, amidst the world as it stands 
to-day, the whole matter of life and death for 
democracy and the Empire is involved in the pre- 
sent appeal to the electorate. 


1931-1935—THEN AND NOW 


We wish that the entire contest could have been 
made to pivot upon the single issue which concerns 
every aspect of social welfare no less vitally than 
the conditions of  self-preservation and_ the 
guarantees of peace. We see no sign as yet that 
the real moral of events during the last few weeks 
is really grasped by the democratic masses. If 
they are to be stirred as they ought, in the short 
space allowed, intensive work will have to be done 
during the next fortnight. 

At some General Elections, but this is rare, the 
greatness of a paramount issue is fully visible to 
ordinary men and women. Other elections may 
seem more important than they are. Others again 
are far more important than they seem. This is 
the case to-day. 

Look back to four years ago and compare the 
gravity of the things at stake then and now. Then 
the questions in debate concerned the foundations 
of national finance—of credit and solvency, of con- 
fidence and stability, of enterprise and employment. 
These interests of social security were big and 
broad enough; and every one of them would be 
imperilled and jeopardised as certainly as before 
if Socialism in office could attempt once more to 
apply the hallucinations of class-war finance. 

Yet the main issue now though less vividly 
evident is of still more fundamental gravity than 
then. We may quote Cromwell yet again on this 
point, for no one since has put the distinction so 
well. The objects of policy he said, in effect, are 
‘“ Being and Well-Being,’’ and unless the former 
be secured the latter cannot be promoted. To 
restore a sound economic basis of Well-Being was 
the task in the autumn of 1931, and as a result of 
a mighty uprising of the electorate we rebuilt the 
whole fabric of our commercial policy. 

To restore a sound basis of Being itself—to 
recover amongst the armed nations more equal 
conditions of security and far safer terms of 
existence—that is the still greater and more historic 
task to-day. It can only be fulfilled in the next 
few anxious and perilous years—for, as we have 
said, they are bound to be one of the critical 
phases of all history—if National Government is 
empowered at this General Election to reconstruct 
our whole impaired system of defence as decisively 
as it reconstructed an equally obsolete system of 
trade after the last appeal to the polls. 


“ THE IMPOSSIBLE APOSTLES” 


When it comes to another proposition of change 
there are no such stereotyped reactionaries as our 
Socialists in the lump. Four years ago their 


plight seemed queer enough. It was nothing to 
their present quandary. 


Then, they were the disorganisers of credit and 
the organisers of discredit ; with typical incoherence 
they brought down the old doctrine of ‘‘ free im- 
ports without free trade,”’ while proclaiming their 
adhesion to it; and they advocated in the name of 
Labour a policy which led to their repudiation by 
an overwhelming majority of the working-classes. 
This spectacle seemed hard to beat, but they have 
succeeded in surpassing it by a culminating series 
of exhibitions which leave satire beggared and 
breathless. 


In finance, they were the enthusiasts of in- 
solvency. But what now? With regard to foreign 
affairs and defence what can we call them but the 
impossible apostles of chaos come again. As they 
completed the ruin of ‘‘ free imports without free 
trade ’’ by their mixture of acceptance in principle 
and dire confusion in practice, so they make for 
the destruction of the League and peace by their 
mania for giving a party-turn even to these causes. 


At the last General Election, when there was 
some local trouble in the Navy over the cuts, they 
showed the guns of the fleet trained on the Bank of 
England. This blunder of their propaganda was 
intensely characteristic of the irresponsible reck- 
lessness they have shown whenever the questions 
of armaments and international relations have come 
into serious connection. They have been, and they 
are, the incredible advocates of both disarmament 
and defiance, of both feebleness and challenge, of 
both weakness and war. This is probably without 
exception the most preposterous combination of 
ideas that has ever been known in the annals of 
democratic politics. 


FROM FALSE PACIFISM TO TRUE 


On the one hand, the Socialist Opposition have 
denounced every proposal to reinforce our defence, 
and on the other hand they have denounced every 
dictatorship except in Moscow. They loaded 
Japan with insults which meant either the ignominy 
of impotence or that in the Far East, had they 
been in office, they would have plunged into the 
most hopeless of conflicts with the inadequate’ 
equipment they approve. In the same way they 
advocated against the Nazi Reich a sort of 
voluntary system of sanctions in the shape of a 
non-official boycott; while in face of Germany’s 
rapid rise to renewed military preponderance and 
above all to supremacy in the air, they have mis- 
represented every attempt to promote the parallel 
development of our own Air Force and have never 
lifted an effective finger to promote even civil 
aviation. 


In the last few months we have seen the climax 
of pacifism with defiance. The main body of 
Labour opinion has surrendered to a sheer stam- 
pede of jingoism. They have clamoured for 
sanctions, blockade, and war without regard to the 
naval and collateral conditions which their ideas 
of one-sided disarmament have helped to create in 
the Mediterranean ; and with as little regard to the 
stability of Europe and the peace of the World. 
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HYPOCRISY 
MISREPRESENTATION 


By Focus 


OR some time past it has been an open ques- 
tion whether it was hypocrisy or misrepre- 
sentation which played the major part in 

shaping the policy of the Government and of its 
supporters in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 


Both views have their supporters, and even now 
it is difficult for an impartial observer of this really 
glorious imbroglio to know which to back. 


Take hypocrisy first. Everybody who has 
followed public affairs with any interest and 
intelligence for the last few years has been perfectly 
well aware that in half a dozen instances the League 
of Nations has flagrantly shirked the plain issues of 
its much vaunted Covenant. It failed to take 
action, for instance, in (1) the Polish annexation of 
Vilna, (2) Italy’s occupation of Capri, (3) Soviet 
Russia’s conquest of the Georgian Republic, (4) 
Japan’s action in Manchuria, (5) the Chaco war, 
and (6) Germany’s violations of the Peace Treaties. 


SHRIEKS OF PROTEST 

What importance, therefore, can be attached to 
the shrieks of protest which have arisen over Italy’s 
campaign in Abyssinia? Can one take seriously 
the airs of outraged virtue of a man, we will say, 
who, whether from laziness, prudence, fear or any 
other motive, stands by and. passively permits 
wrongs to be done which he has pledged himself to 
prevent, and then suddenly springs forward to 
interfere when he thinks he can do so with com- 
parative ease and safety ? 


He may plead (as has been pleaded for the 
League) expediency. But his talk about his 
‘* honour ’’ and his ‘‘ pledged word ”’ and so on 
would leave most of us pretty cold. 


Such a man is a hypocrite, and the louder he 
shouts about “‘ unprovoked aggression ’’ and the 
‘* greatest crime in history ”’ the more rank will his 
hypocrisy appear. 


And in this matter there is little to choose 
between persons and parties actuated by such very 
different motives as the Socialists on the one hand 
and the High Dignitaries of the Church on the 
other. They are all in the same boat, and the only 
additional consideration which occurs to the plain 
man is that any alliance between such incongruous 
factions must be an unnatural one, giving rise to 
the most profound doubt and suspicion. 


Then, misrepresentation. The Government, 
throughout this particular dispute, has been at 
pains to conceal or to misrepresent the true facts 
and issues. It has ostensibly endeavoured to base 
its policy upon the broad basis of the League and 
the Covenant. But it has all the time been per- 


fectly well aware, first, that a League of Nations 
from which the United States, Japan and Germany 
have withdrawn is no true League. To try to 
represent it as an effective League is wilful mis- 
representation. And they have ignored the further 
fact that any really strong action taken against 
Italy must necessarily involve Italy’s defection also, 


So in order to bolster up the present remnants of 
the League of Nations they are ready to risk the 
defection of another great nation—to say nothing 
of a general war. 


Then there is another and vital circumstance 
which they have persistently either ignored or mis- 
represented—namely, the fact that in 1925 Great 
Britain, through Sir Austen Chamberlain as her 
spokesman, explicitly refused to enter into any pact 
guaranteeing the use of economic or military 
sanctions against a recalcitrant nation. Sir Austen 
pointed out on this occasion that the abstention of 
the United States had made the effective use of 
economic sanctions impossible, and further that 
Great Britain did not consider that it was the duty 
of the League to preserve peace by organising war. 


No declaration could be clearer or more explicit, 
and the subsequent defection from the League of 
Japan and Germany has augmented its force and 
validity. 

“MR. EDEN INSISTS... . 

Numerous other instances, involving both hypo- 
crisy and misrepresentation will occur to most 
people who have been following this matter with 
attention. For instance, our fulsome protestations 
of goodwill to Italy whilst our Home Fleet was 
rapidly ‘steaming into the Mediterranean. Our 
continual asseverations that Great Britain was 
acting merely as one of many nations in her 
capacity as a member of the League at the very 
moment when every newspaper in the world was 
plastered with headlines proclaiming ‘‘ Mr. Eden 
insists on stricter economic measures,’’ Mr. 
Eden presses for the earliest possible imposition of 
the Sanctions,’’ and so on. 


And all this to the edifying accompaniment of 
poor Monsieur Laval’s painful wriggles to escape 
from his dilemma of either yielding to England’s 
intransigence or of fatally offending Italy. 


lf your friends find difficulty in obtaining 
the ‘‘ Saturday Review ” from their news- 
agents, ask them to send a postcard to 
The Publisher, ‘‘ Saturday Review,”’ 18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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Confound Their Politics 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


XCELLING as he does in the wiles, the shifts 
E and the tricks of the political game, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin once more has his 
opponents in a cleft stick. Unfortunately, the 
nation also is there with them. 


By allowing Mr. Anthony Eden his head, a head 
more rash than experienced, Mr. Baldwin has 
stolen for the National Government that appear- 
ance of championing the League of Nations which 
is so greatly esteemed and desired by the Liberals 
and Socialists, and thus he leaves the Opposition 
unable to advance, in their election programme, a 
foreign policy totally at variance with his own— 
and this at a time when foreign policy holds the 
stage. They may criticise the Government’s slow- 
ness of action in the past. They may urge swifter 
action in the present. But they are utterly unable 
to urge action essentially different. 


It is all very clever, and no doubt we should all 
be suitably impressed and entertained, were it not 
for the fact that the price Mr. Stanley Baldwin has 
paid for this tactical political advantage is the 
disarming of Great Britain, which he has permitted 
to be almost completed, while at the same time 
rushing her to the brink of war. 


BETRAYAL AND BLACKMAIL 

The morality of this performance is, of course, no 
lower than, and certainly not as crude as, that of 
the Socialist Party, which placards the streets 
at every election with, ‘‘ Vote for the Socialist 
candidate and better pensions.’’ Its utter lack of 
principle lies far less in the emulation of that cheap 
opportunism which seems to be democracy’s only 
conception of the formerly honourable art of state- 
craft than in the simultaneous betrayal and black- 
mail—for such it amounts to—of that great Party 
by whose assistance Mr. Baldwin climbed to office 
and of whose principles he—Heaven defend us !— 
is still official guardian. 


Ina word, Mr. Stanley Baldwin and the members 
of his cabinet would never have dared to pursue 
the dangerous, anti-Conservative, and misleading 
foreign policy (designed to catch the votes of the 
Peace Balloters), which has been their’s during the 
last few months, but for the fact that they knew 
that in the approaching general election Conserva- 
tives could do no other than vote for them, lest 
utter damnation befall. When the choice lies 
between Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Sir Stafford 
Cripps, whatever the anger or contempt in our 
hearts, we can but act on the old saying, ‘‘ Better 
the devil you know than the devil you don’t know. 


Not, of course, that Sir Stafford Cripps is, in 
fact, nearly as fearsome as he would sound. The 
bulk of his threats and promises bear far more 
relation to the lighted candle in the turnip head 
than to any more potent bogy. His threats to the 


Crown, always stupid, were rendered ludicrous by 
Jubilee Day. The story of the nationalisation of 
the banks, and so forth, is wellnigh threadbare; 
Messrs. MacDonald and Snowden climbed to 
wealth and title by means of it, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps would no more succeed than they succeeded 
7 for that matter, attempted—to put it into 
effect. 


It is true that Sir Stafford Cripps is a most 
offensive person and that he has lately announced 
that the Government’s foreign policy has made 
him ashamed of being an Englishman—blissfully 
unaware, apparently, that the average English- 
man’s shame is of and for Sir Stafford Cripps. 
But his pronouncements are no worse, incredible 
as it may be to any stranger to our times, than 
many of those from persons whom we permit to 
posture as (Socialist) peers. 


No, Sir Stafford Cripps and the various repre- 
sentatives of the Opposition are no worse than the 
former Socialists into whose shoes they stepped, 
nor are they more likely to bring about the 
revolution which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
formerly preached. The danger lies not in what 
they intend to do, but in the welter of financial 
and international muddle to which their own 
ignorance must thrust them, willy nilly, as it 
thrust their predecessors of 1929-31. 


INGLORIOUS BOMBAST 


To put it briefly, neither our strained pockets 
nor our strained reputation abroad will permit us 
to teach either Mr. Stanley Baldwin or Sir Stafford 
Cripps and his socialists the lesson they all so 
richly deserve; the former, that the inevitable 
result of ‘‘ beating the Socialists at their own 
game ’’—in his own elegant phrase—is the surest 
way of alienating supporters and securing the 
return of the real Socialists; and the latter, that 
the end of their bombast is as inglorious as it is 
inevitable—either the turncoat policy of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Co., or the overwhelming 
defeat of every adherent in a Parliamentary election 
forced upon a panic-stricken cabinet. 


What a situation for a great and proud people! 
A wealth of presumptuous politicians—not a single 
true leader among them—and the pockets of the 
electors drained to support these demagogues in 
office while their hearts yearn for the loyal and 
traditional policy of England and the Empire, the 
policy of the Conservative and Unionist Party, 
which is now so sparsely represented in the House 
of Commons by such Conservative stalwarts as Mr. 
Amery, Sir Henry Page Croft, Colonel John 
Gretton, etc. 


It is Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s greatest fault that 
he persistently refuses to believe in the strength— 
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intellectual or numerical—of the cause he sup- 
posedly represents. It can hardly be that any 
honest man would prefer such manceuvres as those 
we first examined to a straight-forward fight for 
straight-dealing Conservative principles, if he 
believed that the latter could win the day. Yet if 
he has no faith in what the Party stands for, why 
his use of the Party’s name? 


On three different occasions Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
has had unrivalled opportunities of putting new 
heart into England and the Empire. Twice he 
has failed, and he must fail again unless he at 
once adopts a different election programme, and— 
instead of babbling that if the League fails after 
all our efforts we shall at least have “‘ tried it out ”’ 
—insists upon exposing Geneva as the costly 
failure it is and must ever be. 


The programme to assure him an overwhelming* 
majority is not that of stealing his opponents’ 
** thunder,’’ but the one indicated below. 


THE PROGRAMME 


1. The immediate and consistent strengthening 
of H.M. Army, Navy and Air Force. 


The immediate institution of an Imperial 
Council, sitting permanently to determine a 
common front on all foreign affairs and to 
deal with questions of inter-imperial trade 
and migration. 


3. The large reduction of income tax immedi- 
ately possible (despite defence expenditure) 
if a sweeping reform of administration is 
conducted. (N.B.—‘‘ It is unchallengeably 
true—and the proofs exist in the Ministry of 
Health to-day—that a proper reform of the 
machinery of public assistance and unem- 
ployment relief would actually enable the 
rates of relief to be increased while showing 
greater savings than those effected by the 
1931 cuts.’? The same is true of education 
and all branches of social service. v. English 
Review. Nov. 1931, p. 657). 


4. That money passing to the State from death 
duties, and being in fact a part of the national 
capital, shall not be used as national income, 
and that the payment of death duties in the 
case of husband and wife, or parents and 
children, be abolished. 


5. A very considerable reduction in the number 
of cabinet ministers, and the abolition of the 
payment of members. 


These and similar fundamentals, of which con- 
siderations of space forbid the enumeration, would 
ensure not only a strong British Empire, but its 
corollary—the peace of the world; not only the 
relief of the overburdened middle classes, but a 
vast diminution of the members of the unem- 
ployed; not these alone, but the decent and states- 
manlike administration which England has long 
lacked. 


There are millions in England, devoted to their 
country, whose devotion is now abominably 
betrayed at every election, If Mr, Stanley 


Baldwin were a Conservative, and capable of 
advancing our Conservative programme, they 
would stand solidly by him for good and all. ; 


As such a change of heart—and ability—seems 
most unlikely, we still await a real Conservative 
leader. 


— 


The End of the Adelphi 


HE receipt of definite Notices to Quit by the 
tenants of the London Adelphi Estate, and 
especially those of the famous Terrace over- 

looking the Thames, has caused them dismay 
approaching to consternation. In addition to the 
private flat-holders, tenants of wine-offices, and 
societies’ offices, there is a well-known Bohemian 
Club, composed of literary men, artists, musicians, 
scientists, and dramatists, which has occupied two 
houses in the Terrace for nearly half-a-century. 


The old Adams’ building (two of the former 
dwelling houses) suited the members and their 
ideals perfectly. Its pseudo-classic ornamenta- 
tions, its beautifully decorated ceilings, _ its 
sculptured mantel-pieces, and lovely carved, 
panelled doors, were a joy to its members. 


PRIVATE GANGWAYS 


These two houses possess features probably 
created by Robert Adam, the famous Scottish 
architect, consisting of a shaft running from the 
lower of the two basements, up to the top of the 
house. This provides not only ventilation, and a 
little light to the passages through which it passes, 
but a protected way for the water, gas, and other 
pipes for domestic and sanitary purposes. The 
other feature, the purpose of which is not known, 
is a series of extra passages communicating between 
the front and back rooms. As the hall and stair- 
ways are unusually wide, the necessity for these 
private ‘‘ gangways,”’ is not obvious. The houses 
rest, of course, on the famous brick arches and 
vaults built by the Brothers Adam, which are 
as perfect to-day as they were when first con- 
structed. The two basements to all the houses in 
the Terrace and adjoining streets, are another 
feature—not altogether appreciated by modern 
householders or their servants ! 


The notice to quit expires on Lady-day next, and 
presumably, the demolition of the famous terrace 
will start soon after. Modern Progress, like 
Peace, ‘‘ hath her victories no less renowned than 
War,” but I think this ‘‘ victory ’’ over ancient 
lights and rights, may well prove a Phrygean 
victory to the new possessors of one of London’s 
most beautiful relics of Renaissance art, founded 
on Robert Adam’s studies of Diocletian’s Palace 
at Spalato, now called Split, by the Jugoslavs. 

E.W.R. 


Owing to pressure on space, the concluding 
instalment of ‘‘ Warren Hastings,” the 
dramatic play by Hamish Blair and Helen 
White, is unavoidably held over. 
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HE decision to expand the Royal Air Force 
was announced to the nation with a flourish 
of trumpets and the announcement was so 
welcome that the public may, perhaps, be forgiven 
for breathing a sigh of relief and forgetting all 
about the matter. They relied upon the politicians 
and the air authorities to see that the work was 
done expeditiously and efficiently. I am sorry to 
say that there is a growing body of evidence which 
suggests that this trust is misplaced. 


It is admitted that all the old methods of ordering 
new aeroplanes had to be short-circuited in order 
to obtain the equipment necessary in the time 
allowed ; it is admitted that courage was shown in 
the placing of the orders for new machines straight 
off the drawing board. But it is also to be admitted 
that half of those aeroplanes are an unknown 
quantity and that it is not inconceivable that a 


quarter of them may be complete failures. 


If so high a proportion of failures occurred in the 
new machines, the entire programme of expansion 
would be wrecked and anything from two to four 
additional years would be needed to complete it. 
In short the R.A.F. expansion programme is a 
gigantic gamble. 


MISREPRESENTATION 

In the time when Lord Trenchard was Chief 
of the Air Staff it used to be said officially that 
expansion was always in the minds of the air 
authorities and that they had made provision for it. 
What a blatant misrepresentation that was is now 
apparent. No effective provision was made for 
swift expansion; no sufficient technical data had 
been gathered together, no advanced research done. 
The present expansion is an ab initio expansion. 

Two things have occurred recently which make 
me wonder whether the present Secretary of State 
for Air, as political head of the Royal Air Force 
and indeed of all British aviation, 1s adequately 
equipped for his tremendous task. The first thing 
is the extraordinary slowness of the air authorities 
to take action in order to test the motor-cannon 
equipment, which has already been fully described 
in an article in the Saturday Review. 

In various places I have pointed out the tactical 
advantages that are to be expected from motor- 
cannon equipment, especially in air defence. When 
I made an inquiry at the Air Ministry as to what 


action was being taken about motor-cannon aero-- 


planes for the R.A.F., the idea that the Air Staff 
had altogether overlooked them was ridiculed. Yet 
I am able to say that that is exactly what has 
happened. The Air Staff is still living in the war 
of 1914 when the motor-cannon was, for a number 
of reasons, a failure. They have yet to learn that 
the motor-cannon is no longer a failure. 

The second thing which makes me doubt the 
capacity of the present regime in the task which 


R.A.F. Expansion Gamble 


By Major Oliver Stewart 


the country has allotted to it is the decision to 
postpone the attempt upon the world’s long 
distance record. This record, together with the 
height record, was to be attempted by R.A.F. 
personnel. Yet it is now said by the Air 
Ministry that the exigencies of the expansion work 
make it necessary to postpone the long distance 
attempt. 


Here is false reasoning of the most dangerous 
kind. The expansion period is the period above all 
others when full scale research work is needed. 
Stop that work and the risks of a break-down of 
the expansion programme are enormously in- 
creased. Now is the moment to attempt to break 
world’s height, distance and speed records. If such 
research work were energetically undertaken, the 
risks of failure in the quality of the new equipment 
would be reduced. 


QUALITY FORGOTTEN 
But our air authorities do not see things in this 
way. They are happy in the thought that they 
have plenty of money to play with and are able to 
distribute large orders for aeroplanes and engines. 
Technical quality is quickly forgotten. Records 
are regarded rather as an amusement, to be enjoyed 
in less strenuous times, perhaps, but not during 
an expansion period. The Air Minister rises at 
the Motor Show banquet and maunders for an 
extended period upon the need for armaments. But 
he shows no sign of appreciating what must be 
done in his own particular department in order 

that those armaments shall be efficient. 


I think that, in spite of optimistic rumour the 
present situation suggests that at the end of the 
expansion period Britain, in place of a small but 
highly efficient air force, may have a large but 
inefficient one. The political situation abroad has 
given the government departments an opportunity 
to do what they dearly love, place an embargo upon 
the free circulation of information to the public. 
It is, therefore, doubly important that the public 
should watch with the keenest and most critical eye 
what is being done and seek to infer from the small 
shreds of evidence that do escape the censorship, 
whether their charge to the heads of the air service 
is being properly undertaken 


Beauty Steals Upon Her 


In no one feature does her beauty lie, 
But in the softness of her lips, 
The languid laughter in her eye. 
The Pilgrim sun his slender finger dips 
In fire, to kindle brightness in her hair, 
And so chaotic loveliness takes form, 
And beauty steals upon her unaware. 
L.B, 
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RACING 


Chance for Apprentices 


By David Learmonth 


HE Jockey Club have now made a move to 
improve the position as regards future 
jockeys. As usual the club has _ been 

criticised in the press and, also as usual, certain 
writers have said that the club has not done 
enough. 


Whether it has done enough or not is a matter 
entirely separate from the absurd comments made 
by certain critics. Thus, one writer deplores the 
fact that apprentice races have not been made com- 
pulsory at Ascot or Goodwood. He brought up 
the specious argument that not only would 
apprentices be all over winning at these meetings, 
but that their skill would there be appreciated by 
so many people that a victory would be of 
inestimable benefit. 

Such a premise is, on the face of it, absurd. I 
will grant my opponents that the average 
apprentice would be gratified to win a race at either 
of these meetings. But the question of his grati- 
fication is not the point. These races are not 
meant to be mediums by which he may feel pleased 
with himself, but as vehicles for his education. 

So far as the second point is concerned it is 
fantastic to suggest that an apprentice who rode 
well would gain any more recognition at either 
Ascot or Goodwood than he would at an ordinary 
Park meeting. There are, after all, very few 
people who know the difference between good 
riding and bad. Of these the only ones whose 
opinions can make the least difference to an 
aspiring jockey are trainers and, to a lesser degree, 
owners. 


Professional Opinion 


The percentage of spectators whose judgment is 
worth anything, is small at any meeting ; at Good- 
wood and Ascot it is practically nil; but the number 
of competent judges is pretty well constant at all 
meetings of any importance, because they are the 
professionals who have to be there and their’s is 
the only opinion that counts. 

The reason why the Jockey Club have not in- 
cluded Ascot and Goodwood in the new rule is 
because the stewards do not wish to lower the 
standard of racing at these important meetings. 

What is more interesting is whether the addi- 
tion of more apprentice races is going to solve the 
problem of the provision of future good jockeys. 
I have thought over this subject with some care 
and I have come to the conclusion that, while it 
is the only thing that the Jockey Club could have 
done and a perfectly right and proper step, yet 
there is no certainty that it will produce the desired 
result. 

If this were a criticism of the Jockey Club’s 
action it would be silly, and the only justification 
for recording this opinion is because I agree with 
the steps that have been taken, but wish to explain 


to a public that might expect great things in a day 
the enormous difficulties which have to be con- 
tended with. 

In the first place one cannot make talent where 
talent does not exist. One is bound to get periods 
where great jockeys abound and others where there 
is a dearth of skill. No races for apprentices can 
make natural talent; they can only give it a chance 
to make itself known. 

Apprentice races also have the disadvantage that, 
though they may enable trainers to spot a likely 
lad, they cannot give that lad the finish to make 
him into a first class jockey. It is only by riding 
against the star members of the profession that a 
jockey’s skill can be fully developed. 


Nevertheless, I welcome the Jockey Club’s 
innovation. It does all that any reasonable man 
can expect should be done. It gives, so far as 
that is possible, a chance to every youngster of 
promise to show what he is made of. 


Luck of the Game 


It is, of course, impossible to ensure that every 
apprentice worthy of a trial shall be publicly 
recognised. His master may not mount him on an 
animal which has any chance of winning the race, 
in which case you may bet your last bottom dollar 
that neither the Press nor the public will consider 
him. There are very few people, no matter how 
much money they pay for their glasses, who can 
watch more than a few horses in a race. So the 
unfortunate boy who is doing his best in the ruck— 
and this means that, if he has any promise at all, he 
has given up riding long before he reaches the post 
—is unnoticed except by his own master. 

One cannot blame anyone for this. It is merely 
the luck of the game; yet one wonders if there is 
not, lurking somewhere in the shadows, a solution 
of this difficult problem. 


I confess that I can find none myself; for the 
simple reason that every trainer is not fortunate 
enough to have horses in his stable which can be 
placed to win and are at the same time suitable 
for novices to ride. It is an axiom that one cannot 
make a horse and a jockey at the same time. This, 
of course, does not apply to those well-known 
apprentices who are jockeys in all but name and can 
hold their own in any company. 

The Jockey Club Stewards, are in my opinion, 
wise not to have gone further than they have done. 
After all, it is no use killing the goose which lays 
the golden egg, in this case the public. Racegocrs 
expect value for money and a disproportionate 
number of apprentice races would soon cause them 
to stay away. There would be little object in 
giving aspiring jockeys a chance if the method of 
doing so undermined the financial stability of the 
industry ; because there would then be no horses 
for them to ride, 
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ONFUSED and contradictory election mani- 
festoes, programmes and addresses now 
flood the home political scene to such an 

extent that the average voter, standing outside 
party ties and cries, may be pardoned for finding 
it extremely difficult to make sense out of them. 
He always looks for some guidance, but has to 
listen to not one but several leaders all vociferously 
shouting against each other and pointing to the 
different roads along which he is invited, enticed or 
cajoled to move. He may well feel bewildered and 
almost lost. 

This is particularly the case with respect to the 
foreign policy of his country and its connection 
with the League of Nations. 

Naturally the manifesto of the self-styled 
‘“‘ National ’? Government must have some pride 
of place, though that Government’s record of mess 
and muddle in foreign affairs for the four years 
it has been in office ought assuredly to throw it 
quite out of court. These years have been very 
eventful years in the history of the world, more 
especially in that of the League, as during them 
it experienced the loss of two of its greatest mem- 
bers, Japan and Germany, and aroused the bitter 
animosity of a third, Italy. 

Leaving aside the domestic parts of the Baldwin- 
MacDonald-Simon programme, let us consider 
those parts which deal with foreign policy and the 
means of making that policy effective. For the 
first, it states that ‘‘ The League of Nations will 
remain, as heretofore, the keystone of British 
foreign policy ’’—it was the ‘‘ sheet-anchor ”’ the 
other day, but the venue, so to speak, has been 
transferred from the sea to the land, as less liable 
perhaps to fluctuations. For the second, it says, 
when divested of flummery, that our defence forces 
must be strengthened, League or no League. This, 
at any rate, is all to the good, but what about the 
League ? 


AN ERRONEOUS CLAIM 


To start with, our Government asserts that it 
stands by the League ‘‘as heretofore,’’ yet any- 
body who is acquainted with the facts knows that 
this is, to put it mildly, an erroneous claim. To 
say nothing of supporters of the League, sup- 
porters of the Government have charged it, on more 
than one occasion most justly, with lip-service to 
Geneva. At the moment, however, the League, 
after failing to prevent the Italo-Abyssinian War, 
is now engaged, with the strong backing of the 
Government, in an attempt to enforce sanctions, 
economic and financial, on Italy with a view to 
putting an end to the struggle. 

Is this attempt likely to be successful? It is 
noteworthy that even apologists for the Govern- 
ment express their doubts of the efficacy of these 
sanctions. This is because of the conflicting 
interests of some of the countries concerned, both 


THIS PEACE RACKET 


By Robert Machray 


inside and outside the League, as well as the 
length of time that must pass before there is any 
chance otherwise of these sanctions having a 
determining influence on the situation. The 
present position is well illustrated by an authorita- 
tive dispatch from Rome to the effect that high 
diplomatists there speak to Mussolini about sanc- 
tions in a tone altogether different from that 
adopted by their countries’ representatives at 
Geneva. 
THE FATAL FLAW 


But about one thing, and one thing only, agree- 
ment is general, namely, that it is on Engiand and 
British trade that the brunt will fall of the loss 
incurred through the action of the League. It has 
often been pointed out that the fatal flaw in the 
structure of the League was its absurdly democratic 
character which gave an equal voice to England 
and the smallest member-State, though there was 
nothing really equal about them. And hence it is 
that we now get the demands for -compensation 
from the smaller States involved—and the 
absurdity is manifest. 

The League was established to maintain peace, 
but the fact remains that it is waging an economic 
and financial war on Italy. The Government’s 
manifesto states that ‘‘ peace is not only the first 


interest of the British people: it is the object to 


which all their hopes and efforts are directed.”’ 
This sounds like the merest platitude; from child- 
hood we have all been familiar with the saying that 
‘* Peace is the greatest of British interests.’ The 
question that has to be asked is whether our Gov- 
ernment’s policy conduces to peace or not. Is 
peace its first interest ? 

To answer that question we have to look beyond 
the Mediterranean and consider Europe as a whole; 
it is in a state of intense fermentation from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. Two recent pieces of 
news throw a terrible light on what is taking place ; 
one reported Goering as admitting that Germany 
was working “‘ three shifts, day and night,’’ on 
her re-armament, and the other, which appeared 
in an interview given by Hitler to a French paper, 
simply stated that ‘‘ Germany will be the natural 
arbitrator when the time comes.”’ It is immensely 
significant that Goering’s statement was suppressed 
in the official account of his speech, and _ that 
doubts have been cast on the accuracy of the Hitler 
interview. 

Germany has become, or soon will be, much the 
strongest military Power on the Continent. Her 
policy just now is to keep as quiet as possible and 
maintain good relations with England, but she 
believes that the future is hers and hers alone. The 
Stresa Front gave some sort of equipose in Europe, 
but that is gone. Can it truthfully be said that 
peace is the first interest of our Government when 
all the while it is striving to weaken Italy? 
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Eve in Paris 


HAT most enterprising newspaper, Paris Soir, 
T which boasts of an immense circulation, has 
organised wireless communication with 
Abyssinia, establishing a record transmission of 
sound across 6,500 kilometres in one second. 


Every evening on the wireless one may hear the 
voice of M. Alex. Virot, the special correspondent, 
clear and resonant from far-off Addis Ababa, 
giving news of the conflict. 


The King of Kings himself condescended to use 
the transmitter, availing himself of this modern 
power which the mass of his subjects regard as 
black magic. He spoke in excellent French, and 
made an appeal to France, as the country which 
upholds the principle of liberty, to protect a weak 
and defenceless nation against invasion. 


His speech might have impressed listeners, had 
they not been aware of conditions in Ethiopia; an 
Empire aggrandised by cruel wars of conquest, 
tolerant of slavery and medieval cruelties, does not 
excite the sympathy of lovers of freedom. 


Later Madame de Bonneuil was on the air. She 
represents Le Journal and is the only woman war 
correspondent among the swarms of journalists on 
the Italian Front. Speaking from Eritrea, she 
told of her entry into Adowa, under the aegis of 
Marshal Badoglio, of the wild enthusiasm mani- 
fested by the population when the proclamation 
abolishing slavery was read. ‘‘ Italian government 
in Ethiopia will be a credit to civilisation,’’ she 
declared. 


* * * 


LITVINOFF is showing great zeal at 

e Geneva in the matter of sanctions against 

Italy, declaring that the Soviets are ready to endure 
heavy losses. 


Believe him who will, Mr. Marcossin, economist 
and writer, speaking here at a banquet attended by 
the American Ambassador and_ prominent 
financiers, after declaring that sanctions were 
undesirable, said, ‘‘ Speaking from my knowledge 
of the Soviet Government I attach no importance 
to their written word or uttered obligation. Italy 
gets from them 95 per cent. of her fuel oil for 
aviation, 30 per cent. of pig iron, 20 per cent. of 
wheat, and 60 per cent. of manganese. Do you 
think in a burst of altruism Russia is going to 
surrender that business ? 


‘“* We have had our experience of the integrity 
of the Soviet word,’’ he continued, and told how 
the United States were ill-advised enough to 
recognise Moscow, in return for a pledge signed 
by M. Litvinoff that Bolshevik propaganda in 
America should cease. It redoubled. Com- 
munism was preached all over the country and 
strikes and disorder were instigated, the great 


strike in San Francisco, which almost led to civil 
warfare, being due to Moscow’s sinister influence, 


* * * 


FASCINATING exhibition at the Colonial 
Museum celebrates the tricentenary of 
France’s union with her West Indian Colonies. 
It gives glimpses of their history, shows their 
marvellous beauty, and reveals their potentialities. 
When Columbus landed in the Lesser Antilles 
(so called after a legendary Elysium of the west) 
these isles, inhabited by Caribs, retained traces of 
older races. The exhibition shows prehistoric 
idols from Haiti, ritual hatchets similar to those 
discovered in the Dolmens of Morbihan or the 
Palace of Cnossus in Crete, and stone ornaments 
valuable to the archaeologist. A wonderful series 
of battle-pieces and drawings illustrate conditions 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
English, French, Dutch, and Danish adventurers 
wrested part of Spain’s conquests from her and 
fought fiercely among each other, whilst 
buccaneers infested the Archipelago, and slave- 
ships plied their trade. 


There are several portraits of the Empress 
Josephine and her first husband, Alexandre de 
Beauharnais, born in Martinique; of General 
Dumas, a half-breed born in Martinique and his 
famous son; of unfortunate Toussaint |’Ouverture, 
negro ‘‘ Napoleon of St. Domingo ’’; of Madame 
Desbordes-Valmore, charming poetess who 
sojourned in Guadeloupe. 


* * * 


ITTLE change has been made in the composi- 
# tion of the French Senate, by the recent 
election of one-third of its Members, a proceeding 
which takes place every three years. 


M. Laval’s double victory (in Paris and 
Clermont-Ferrand) shows his popularity, and 
enhances his prestige. The Radicals still pre- 
dominate, though Socialists and Communists have 
made slight gains at their expense. M. Jeanneney, 
President of the Senate, was re-elected, as were 
M. Millerand, former President of the Republic, 
M. Caillaux former Premier, M. Béraud, Minister 
of Justice, and M. Bienvenu-Martin, doyen of 
Senatorial Radicals, aged 88 who has secured his 
Seat for another nine years. 


M. Mireaux, director of the Temps, a man of 
extraordinary culture, will doubtless be the most 
erudite of the august assembly, into which for the 
first time a Communist has forced his way. 
Comrade Marcel Cachin, notorious Red leader, is 
now enthroned in the Luxembourg as Ninth 
Senator for the City of Paris. 
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HE wood-pigeon sat drowsily upon her two 
gleaming white eggs. The mild warmth of 
the spring sun and the gentle motion of the 

branch as it swayed in the breeze had lulled her 
to a state of somnolence unusual in so wary a bird. 
Here in the heart of the great wood she had built 
that crazy structure of dried twigs which was her 
nest, and soon her first brood would break the 
shell. Quiet and peaceful was the wood on that 
day of spring. The pigeon dozed, her usual 
wariness dulled by the seeming security of her 
nest. 

So incautious was the pigeon that she did not 
hear faint scratchings on the bark of the tree as 
tiny feet clawed for a foothold. Only when the 
nest trembled did she open her eyes in alarm. But 
too late; over the edge of the nest appeared a small 
triangular head, then, with a movement so swift 
that the eye could hardly follow it, a small animal 
leaped on top of the sitting bird. A heave and 
a flurry and four needle teeth met in the spinal 
cord. 


.Ten Inch Killer 


The stoat clung to the edge of the nest, safely 
out of reach of the bird’s dying convulsions. At 
length she twitched for the last time and lay still. 
Then the red-eyed murderer crept back into the 
nest. Very small he was, only ten inches from 
end to end and as thick as a man’s two fingers; 
hut he was agile and sinuous, a butcher perfectly 
equipped for his trade. 


He tugged at the body of the pigeon until he 
had it balanced on the edge of the nest; then with 
a final effort he heaved it over. No sooner had it 
hit the ground than seven small figures darted 
forward from the bracken. The stoat had brought 
his mate and family. When the killer descended 
the tree the pigeon was buried beneath a snarling, 
squirming flurry of red fur. The male stoat 
chattered with rage and hurled himself upon the 
bickering mob; he had done the butchery and he 
wished to eat. The youngsters, only half the size 
of their parents, chirruped and snarled as they tore 
at the dripping flesh. They jostled and snapped 
at one another with devilish fury. For such is the 
innate savagery of the stoat that he will fight to 
the death with his own kin. Always is he vicious 
and angry and ready for battle. The stoat kits 
even turned upon their parents, who in vain strove 
to shake off their unmanageable offspring. At 
last, Father Stoat lost what little patience he had. 


His eyes red with fury, he turned upon the most 
persistent of his worriers and in a trice the kit was 
dead. But even this drastic lesson had no effect 
upon these little ruffans. They fought and quar- 
relled as before. 

At length their meal was done, and in single 
file they moved off. Behind them they left a mass 


Murder Gang 


By Dan Russell 


of mangled flesh and feathers and a dead stoat kit. 
High in the tree swayed the crazy nest, and the 
two white eggs grew cold and dead. 


All through the summer the little cut-throats 
ranged that wood. The kits learned to hunt for 
themselves, but they still stayed with their parents, 
and with the passing of the days the toll of 
slaughter grew, for there was no keeper to protect 
the birds and beasts. I cannot tell you exactly 
how many of the wood-folk were slain, but this I 
do know—the pheasants left that wood and the 
squirrels were seen no more. Only the foxes and 
the badgers were safe from the murder gang, and 
even Reynard gave them a wide berth. 


But there is one item that we can perhaps place 
to the credit of the stoats. We all know of the 
vast hordes of mice which at times denude vast 
areas of every green thing; the stoat is one of 
Nature’s remedies against such plagues. How 
many mice they killed it is impossible to say, but 
it was certainly many hundreds; for they hunted 
mice for pleasure. They would hunt like a pack 
of tiny hounds, killing and killing, piling masses 
of the slain in every tussock, annihilating whole 
families in every hole. Thus it is that even to 
the stoats we may owe a debt for the greenness 
of our land. 

Summer passed and the swallows twittered on 
the telegraph wires in readiness for their autumnal 
exodus. The lesser wood-folk began to garner 
their stores of winter food and the leaves began 
to fall. 


Retribution 


And with the coming of autumn, restlessness 
came to the murder gang. The wood was de- 
spoiled and it was time to move on to fresh hunting 
grounds; so in single file they passed from the 
woodland to spread terror and death in some new 
place. 

But as they passed through the boundary hedge 
their leader stepped upon a long-forgotten trap set 
by some poacher. There was a click as the iron 
jaws closed about his slim body, and without a 
tremor he died. 

His family gathered round the trap and called to 
him with impatient angry voices to come away. 
All that day they stayed with him, despite their 
hunger, till the grass was pressed flat by their 
tiny, restless feet. But with the gloaming they 
seemed to realise that he could neither see nor hear 
them, so they left him. 

And many miles away the murder gang brought 
slaughter and destruction to a new wood. But 
not for long. For in this wood was a keeper who 
knew the ways of the wild; and very soon six 
small red corpses hung mouldering upon his 
gibbet. The murder-gang had reached the end of 
their blood-stained road. 
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HAT lies behind Litvinoff’s outburst at 

Geneva, an outburst which came with 

dramatic suddenness at the close of the 
Co-Ordination Committee’s deliberation, when it 
seemed that business was concluded and the 
members were about to adjourn until October 31st ? 
What new scheme is developing in the wily brain 
of the Bolshevik arch intriguer, and what is the 
meaning of the final warning thundered at the 
League with raised voice and heightened colour ? 
‘** We are prepared,’’ shouted the Russian Foreign 
Minister, ‘* to submit any measures recommended 
here for the purpose of maintaining peace. . But 
that undertaking only holds good so long as other 
members of the League fulfil their obligation.”’ 
Not content with this warning, Monsieur Litvinoff 
added yet another veiled threat, declaring that 
Russia would reserve to herself the right to recon- 
sider her attitude should the sanctions not be 
carried out in full. 


The plot to destroy Italy is not going so nicely 
as was hoped—Mussolini is very much alive and 
kicking—‘‘ sanctions ’’ so far have failed—more 
deadly—more subtle methods have to be thought 
out, and reading that ‘‘ It has been announced by 
the Treasury that financial sanctions against Italy 
come into force in Britain on October 29th, and 
from that day loans and credits will be prohibited. 
The British Government has no intention of 
changing its attitude about sanctions while the con- 
flict lasts, it was stated officially,’’ one wonders 
what is the meaning of this announcement. In it 
we trace Litvinoff—the wily wire puller. 


BRITAIN TO PAY 


There is something here which needs explana- 
tion. Russia’s réle in the Italian Abyssinian 
question has never been clearly defined, and 
Litvinoff is not the man to allow any opportunity 
for creating international complications to pass by 
him. There is, moreover, a significant paragraph 
at the conclusion of the Resolution drawn up by 
the Select Committee. ‘‘ They will,’ it runs, 
‘‘ examine the possibility of financial measures to 
supplement the commercial measures, in so far as 
these latter may not ensure sufficient international 
support.’’ Apparently it is beyond the powers of 
the Select Committee to explain how these financial 
measures would be applied, but it seems evident 
that the Little Entente expect France and England 
to provide the markets they would lose in Italy, 
and also to pay in cash for whatever loss they may 
sustain by their sacrifices. 


With its usual dilatory slackness, the Govern- 
ment have drifted idly along the path of Sanctions 
and have allowed Mr. Eden to voice his own 
opinion (or is it Litvinoff’s ?), quite regardless as to 


MUSSOLINI 


whether his views are shared by the bulk of the 
British public, regardless too that it is the public 
who will eventually have to ‘‘ foot the bill,” 
whether the outcome of it all is war, or ‘‘economic”’ 
or ‘‘ financial measures.”’ 


All through the recent negotiations at Geneva 
(except for one short absence when Monsieur 
Potemkin, Soviet Ambassador in Paris, took his 
place), Litvinoff has been Mr. Eden’s shadow—or 
is it perhaps the other way round, and has Mr. 
Eden been the shadow of the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs? Sustained by his Russian com- 
rade and friend, Mr. Eden has certainly surpassed 
himself in his efforts to bring about the European 
war so ardently desired by Russia, and it remains 
to be seen whether the British Government’s last 
moment retraction will be in time to avert the 
threatened cataclysm. But even if the danger of war 
is checked, enough harm has been done, irretrievable 
harm as far as the former friendly relations between 
England and Italy are concerned, irreparable 
injury to trade and commerce, while at the same 
time an unfortunate impression as to England’s 
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MERIEL BUCHANAN 


integrity has been created in Europe which will 
last for years before it is forgotten. 

The temporary amelioration in the situation 
should not raise public hopes. The Kremlin 
dictators are not so easily foiled of their prey and 
Litvinoff has certainly not exhausted all his 
resources, but is waiting to spread new nets to 
ensnare Mr, Eden’s unwary feet. What is Russia 
plotting in this momentary pause? The papers 
have been ominously silent regarding Moscow’s 
reaction to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech and though 
the opinion of Swedish, Danish, Polish and other 
papers have been quoted, there have been no 
extracts from the Soviet organs, Jsvestia and Trud. 
on July 27th, ‘* Russia is sacrosanct with our 
politicians.”’ It is certainly extraordinary that our 
clergy, who wax so eloquent over the wrongs of 
Abyssinia, our pacifists who clamour for the 
blockade of the Suez Canal, the cutting off of water 
supplies from the Italian colonies, seem impervious 
to the sufferings which are daily and hourly being 
endured by the Russian Kulaks and _ political 
prisoners in the Forced Labour Camps. Nothing 
is said about the anti-religious persecution still pre- 
valent in Russia. Nothing about the unhappy 
victims still languishing in the prisons of the 
Lubianka in Moscow. Nothing about the lost and 
homeless children still wandering in their hundreds 
and thousands over the vast tracts of Russia. What 
would we say if Italy was found to be enforcing 
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LITVINOFF 


Fascist propaganda on the same lines? What 
new insults would our press hurl at Signor 
Mussolini ? 


But ... ‘* Russia is sacrosanct.’’ No word that 
might injure the very friendly relations between 
Downing Street and the Kremlin must be allowed 
to appear in the Press. No word that might offend 
the delicate susceptibilities of Litvinoff and cause 


a rift in his harmonious understanding with Mr. 
Eden. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS PALACE AT GENEVA. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“Cul de Sac” The Arts Theatre Club 


By Elsa Marik 


ISS ELSA MARIK has chosen an original 

M theme in ‘‘ Cul de Sac.’” A young woman 

loses her mother to whom she is devoted, 

leaves the home in Yorkshire where they have 

lived and arrives to stay in the bosom of her family 

in London with a baby that she says she has 
adopted. 

She is universally disbelieved—particularly as 
the baby bears such a striking resemblance to her. 
Her appearance of girlish innocence and almost 
old-fashioned country air duly make their appeal 
to a well-known and well-to-do young playwright 
who visits the aunt’s house in which she is staying. 
The curtain of the first act sees the young couple 
going off to celebrate their engagement. 


One member of the family, however, knows the 
truth, and warns the young playwright—though 
not in so many words—that it might be a foolish 
thing to do. Finally Julia (the girl) discovers that 
the young playwright was her mother’s lover and 
the father of the child she has adopted. The play 
ends in the sort of way one expects a cul-de-sac 
to end. It was somewhat wordy and in the matter 
of dialogue inclined to take itself too seriously. 
Ena Moon, who plays Julia, has a definite per- 
sonality and an interesting appearance. Her 
diction is good and she is full of intelligence. 
Clifford Evans is easy and natural, and it was good 


to see Mary Jones again after her promising debut 
in ‘* Grief Goes Over.”’ . 


The British Ballet Lyric, Hammersmith 
ISS LOUISE KAY presented a company of 
British dancers, none of them older than 
twenty-four and the youngest only twelve, in ‘ an 
entirely new repertoire of ballets, divertissements 
and solos.’’ But lovers of the ballet, I fear, would 
question the right of the numbers designated as 
“ballet ’? in the programme to be so described. 
The spirit was that of the music-hall. There was 
a burlesque of a crowd at the seaside, with beauty 
chorus, and an Eastern scene with the dancers 
bravely struggling to be heavily Oriental. 

Two little girls, ‘‘ not yet in their ’teens,”’ 
danced neatly on point. The best number in the 
programme. was ‘“‘ Shepherd’s Hey,”’ an amusing 
piece of clowning which was really original, There 
was considerable untidy dancing and rough and 
ready arrangement. The Ballet Jooss need not 


fear the competition of this company for some time 
to come. 


“ Rivals !” Kingsway Theatre 
Sheridan play with music by Herbert Hughes 
and J. R. Monsell. 


UCH as I enjoyed this musical version of 
Sheridan's play at the Embassy Theatre on 

‘he occasion of its original production, I must con- 
‘ess that I came away from the Kingsway Theatre 
faintly disappointed. Some of the spontaneity 
seemed to have gone out of it and may still per- 


haps be haunting the environs of Swiss Cottage. 
Everybody appeared to be doing just what they 
had done before, but the effect somehow was miss- 
ing. Perhaps I was mistaken in thinking that 
Bob Acres (in the person of Grahame Clifford) 
blared his way through the evening rather more 
than usual and that Mrs. Malaprop (Miss Elsie 
French) was more consciously idiotic than she need 
have been. 

Frederick Ranalow was every bit as good as he 
was in the first production and Betty French even 
better than before, which is praise indeed. I quite 
certainly missed Mr. John Reynders’ crisp hand- 
ling of the score and the precision with which he 
dealt with orchestra and singers alike. I came 
away a sadder and not very much wiser man. 


** Julius Cesar ” The Old Vic. 


By Shakespeare. 


R. HENRY CASS’S production of “ Julius 
Cesar’ at the Old Vic should not be 
missed. He has utilised to the full the services of 
Bagnall Harris for some excellent settings, of 
Betty Dyson for the colourful yet simple costumes, 
and especially of J. Egan for the exquisite and 
most effective lighting. Added to that, Cecil 
Trouncer as Cesar, Leo Genn as Brutus, lon 
Swinley as Antonius and William Devlin as 
Cassius, all proved once more what excellent 
artists they are. But it was the splendid “‘crowd’’ 
for which Mr. Cass is to be especially congratu- 
lated. In fact, for the first time, I saw a ‘‘crowd”’ 
almost walk away with the play. CS. 
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HE later achievements in the air have served 
to dim the exploits of those daring pioneers 
who ventured on trips in the craziest 

machines, where a mile or two accomplished was 

really equal to the 500-mile flight of to-day. 

In anything like a complete list of the pioneers 
we should be struck with the large proportion of 
French names which occur. There is an easy ex- 
planation of this fact when we recollect that the 
balloon was a French invention and that the con- 
quest of the air would appeal to the men of that 
gallant nation. 

Apart from ballooning and the early attempts at 
airship building and navigation, there were 
numerous inventors at work with the heavier-than- 
air machines. It was sheer ill-luck that dogged 
those splendid pioneers in France and allowed 
America to beat them by a short head in 1903. 

The accounts of the early attempts at flight with 
power-driven planes are rather confusing, rival 
claims being made which cannot always be 
accepted. But when we come to the perfecting of 
the aeroplane and the making of startling flights 
in the earliest days France has reason indeed to be 
proud of what was accomplished by her gallant 
fellows. 

Many of them paid the great price, but others 
have been spared to see the full achievement of the 
machine to which they pinned their faith. 

Among these great men of the early days of 
flying was Le Blon, who began with motor racing 
and soon took up the piloting of the crude aero- 
planes of the early part of the present century. 


PREMONITION 

Le Blon, from his earliest days in the air, always 
felt that he would meet his end in aviation, but he 
kept on because he was anxious to provide for his 
family. At Doncaster in 1909 he came near to 
disaster and only by supreme skill did he avoid 
sweeping into the spectators and killing or maim- 
ing dozens of them. He managed to secure some 
of the early speed records in France and then came 
to Britain to work for the firm of Humber & Co., 
who had decided to build aeroplanes. 

Within a year he was dead, having been 
drowned when his plane unexpectedly drove down 
into the sea off San Sebastian; this followed a 
previous forced descent in the same spot from 
which he was rescued only with difficulty. 

Another pioneer of this period, who added 
greatly to the success of the early flying machine, 
was Leon Delagrange: he flew in many of the 
earliest aeroplanes and achieved results which were 
then thought to be quite impossible. Le Blon was 
his pupil, and it is significant that both crashed 
to their death in the same year (1910) and with the 
same kind of plane. 

It is interesting to look back upon the first im- 
portant flight of Delagrange : this was undertaken 


Air Pioneers of 1910 


By G. G. Jackson 


on the 16th March, 1907, and the distance flown 
was exactly eleven yards, but before the end of the 
same month he had managed to set up what was 
probably a record for that particular biplane with 
a flight of 216} yards. It is worth recording these 
figures, if only to judge the tremendous advance 
which was made by the time the Great War gave 
aircraft its place as a vital factor on either side. 

It is necessary to remember that the Wright 
Brothers had got to flights which -could be 
measured in miles before this. 

At Rheims in 1909 was held the first really big 
flying meeting and Delagrange entered two 
machines—a Blériot monoplane and a Voisin bi- 
plane. Here there were several machines in the 
air together, and when the press photographers 
took photographs which were published through- 
out the world, the man in the street could no longer 
doubt but that the flying machine was something 
more than a toy. 


TOLL OF THE BRAVE 

Delagrange met his fate when flying at Bordeaux 
in January, 1910. 

This was a fatal year for the pioneers of the air, 
no fewer than 29 fatalities occurring. When we 
consider the relatively small number of pilots at 
that period it means a terrible death roll, suggest- 
ing that flying was indeed a dangerous pastime, for 
not yet had it any commercial possibilities. It 
seems very probable that many of the fatal acci- 
dents occurred through the wings of the machine 
not being strong enough to support the engine, 


especially when the latter was running at speed. . 


Experts who studied the mishaps came to the con- 
clusion that so long as the planes held straightly 
on their course all went well, but that the wings of 
the machine collapsed when they turned. 

Not always was it the fault of the machine, some- 
times the aviator made a mistake—often only a 
slight one, but he paid with his life. Amongst 
the fatalities of 1910 was the loss of that fine airman 
Hauvette Michelin, whose monoplane crashed into 
one of the marking towers of the course. He was 
injured in the smash, but his death was caused by 
the flagstaff falling across him as a result of the 
collision. 

In the same year we lost our greatest aviator, 
Charles S. Rolls, whose fame had begun with the 
selling and running of splendid motors (his name 
forms part of the title of the famous motor car of 
to-day). Rolls quickly grasped the possibilities of 
flight, and he was the first of the gallant band to 
make a double crossing of the English Channel. 
Rolls’ disaster occurred at Bournemouth, where an 
aviation meeting was being held. One of the tests 
was an alighting experiment in order to determine 
how closely an airman could get within a large 
circle. At the crucial moment the tail of his 
machine gave way and he plunged to instant death. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR,—In these troublous times, your paper is the 
only one to give a sane, commonsense view of the position, 
especially on Foreign Affairs. 

We are being led up the garden by Eden and Hoare, 
pushed on by Baldwin just as Ramsay MacDonald pushes 
the Buttons. 

Button A, is follow Russia; Button B, sanctions and 
boycott of an old friend and ally, to defend slave dealers 
and torturers; Button C, a larger and better navy to 
fight for the League of Nations, but not for The Empire; 
Button D. Press this button firmly, and yon will get all 
your money back by parcelling out the Empire to 
niggers. 

If possible, convey my best wishes to Lady Houston 
for her fight for true Conservatism and loyalty to King 
and Country. 

She has thousands of followers, and many more 
thousands to come, if we can educate them to her “ clarion 
call ” of ‘‘ King and Country.” 

Sam BAWDEN. 

Waterhead Hotel, 

Coniston Lake, Lancs. 


Patriotic Dictators 


Drar Mapam,—I was privileged to receive a copy of 
your pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Our Champion Hoare,” 
yesterday, and I take off my hat to you for the truth you 
have the courage to publish therein. 

Your hammer hit this nail on the head. We are 
governed by spineless egotists, who seek their own 
interests rather than those of the country at large. 

Not so the dictation of Italy, Germany and Portugal. 
I lived in all three countries long before a dictator took 
over the reins of government, and I have visited them 
since. Believe me, no constitution could have done as 
much for a country as these three dictators have done 
for theirs. 

I was in Italy 2 years ago and have just returned from 
a 5 months’ tramp through Germany, and I found no such 
conditions as obtain in England. I had hoped to find 
employment in Germany, but the authorities rightly 
would not allow me to accept work and yet here... . 


FRANCIS MILLER. 
20, Winchester Road, N.W.3. 


Sack the Lot 

SIR,—The caption on the back of your last week’s issue, 
“ Sack the Lot,” is the proper thing to do. We have had 
enough of these nebulous, un-English idealists and 
dreamers. 

The time is much overdue when we 
commonsense and practical politics. 

The pity is that we cannot punish these political fools 
and knaves. 

This is a matter which requires to be taken in hand— 
they get away with it every time. S. S. BENTLEY. 

Loughrigg, Oxford Road, 

St. Annes-on-the-Sea, Lancs. 


got back to 


Marshal Cantuar 


SIR,—As one who took part in the last war and who 
fears the possibility of another European conflagration, 
may I suggest a plan whereby the honour of Great 
Britain and her duty to the League of Nations might be 
fulfilled. 

I would suggest that a contingent be sent to help the 
Abyssinians from each country represented in the 
League. This force would naturally be recruited from 
the war-minded pacifists and anti-fascists, and might well 
be placed under the command of Mr. Eden. Our own 
contingent might be commanded by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or York. 

In this way the honour of the country would be upheld; 
while those of us who prefer to put the business of the 
Empire first would not be involved. . 


Milton Damerel, N. Devon. A. McCormick. 


Lady Houston's Gallant Fight 


The League and the Law 
SIR,—The final blunder of so-called ‘‘ Sanctions ”’ is 
to disregard the fact that the League of Nations has no 
power whatever of its own inherent resources to enforce 
a single one of them. 


Possibly the most poignant forecast of the present 
crisis was the phrase too long disregarded ‘‘ The War of 
1914 was made by the Law-breakers, that of 1936 will be 
made by the Law-makers.” But can it be said that the 
so-called Law-makers at Geneva are acting even regard- 
ing the letter of the Law? 


The mischief arises when anyone seeks to turn an 
instrument of international comity into an instrument of 
punitive war. The British Government is seeking to 
‘cut blocks with a razor!’ Assuredly the blade will 


break, without making the slightest impression on the 
block. 


Any lawyer using the word knows that a sanction is 
the automatic penalty, provided for an infraction of 
right, which is enforceable by the Sovereign power behind 
the law. In the case of the League of Nations not one of 
these conditions exists. 

It is obvious that there is nothing in the nature 
of compelling force to ensure that the consentient states 
will continue to fulfil their obligations even after they 
have unanimously incurred those obligations. Logically 
the only remedy available against such a falling-away 
would be punitive ‘‘ economic sanctions” against 
the defaulting undertaker, at the instance of the states 
remaining in combination, and so ad infinitum. 


The specious pretence, in order to secure a diplomatic 
“‘ safety-first,’” of adding to the misused word 
“‘ sanctions ”? the glazing word “‘ collective ’? must not 
go unmarked. 


It passes the wit of man—and is completely outside the 
very words of the Covenant—to create and maintain a 
combination of inaction. What authority exists to decide 
what degree of default on the part of one of the con- 
sentient states would warrant another member of the 
group in declaring a cesser of its obligations to the rest? 
The inability to answer that question eliminates the word 
‘collective ’ once and for all from the category of phrases 
of legal value. 

Epwp. S. Cox-SINcLair. 

The Constitutional Club, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


Scrap the League 


SIR,—It is to be hoped that all Englishmen will read 
and digest Mr. Bernard Shaw’s splendid letter to the 
Press. 


It is too much to expect that we shall take his advice 
“to drop the Geneva Council down the crater of 
Vesuvius,” but Englishmen should note that Italy’s first 
act is to abolish slavery in her new acquisitions. Never- 
theless, we continue to befriend savages and slave-owners. 


W. A. Hirst. 
New University Club, 


St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


Sir George Grey and New Zealand 
SIR,—Professor A. P. Newton wrote interestingly on 
the subject of Sir George Grey’s work in effecting 
friendly relations between certain sections of the Maoris 
and the British settlers in New Zealand. 


I wonder if it is known generally that Sir George Grey 
was responsible, later, for having a record compiled of 
the capital value of all land properties in New Zealand? 
This step has enabled the Dominion to retain, with 
periodic revaluations, a Doomsday Book of all her land. 

ANTIPODES.” 
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MADAM,—Recently there has been great discussion 
about handing over certain British Colonies to the League 
of Nations to be administered under mandate for the 
benefit of certain ‘“‘ have not ’”’ Powers who feel the need 
of expansion. 

There is a fallacious argument that Britain cannot poss- 
ibly populate the vast open spaces of the world which she 
owns; that these should be given to those who can 
populate them. Madam, we would like to know from 


Bartering The Empire 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The evacuation of the hospital may be necessary at any 
moment, so that a new building is not only essential, but 
work must be started without delay. 

A meeting was held on October 22nd under the Chair- 
manship of H.R.H. The Duke of York, at which a strong 
Appeal Committee was elected. The Port of London 
authority, recognising the necessity for such a hospital, 
has granted a new and more suitable site together with 


£25,000 towards the cost of the new building, which will 
= whom this idea sprang? be £75,000 and, in _ over one third of the sum has 
It seems that this League, born in the fertile brain of already been promised. 
nd President Woodrow Wilson, was abandoned at its It is, however, vital that the balance should be sub- 
inception by the very nation that gave it birth, as Utopian scribed as soon as possible and the Committee would be 
an and impracticable. deeply grateful if you could find space for their appeal. 
of Now this same League presumes to ask a mandate over Joun LecGITT, 
to British territory, so that we loyal subjects of the Crown Press Secretary, The Seamen’s Hospital 
rill may be bartered away on the whimsical notion of some Society ‘‘ Dreadnought.” 
the thoughtless imbecile ; that we leave security for chaos and Grand Buildings, 
oblivion. Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 
is We subjects of Britain feel —_ this —_ is — 
incapable of managing its own affairs; for instance, the 
Ss rag of Japan and Manchuria, also of Paraguay and Imported Vegetables 
oa Bolivia. SIR,—I1 was recently surprised to learn that vegetables 
As for Great Britain giving the League a mandate over worth £8,000,000 are yearly imported into this country. 
™ British subjects, we should have something to say about Here is another branch of farming that needs protecting. 
British, we feel that tine a great Cabinet Ministers) are still on vacation. Surely the 
= future awaits these places and that ultimately they will House should be sitting and the Members endeavouring 
nat be put to their proper use. Davip BLALCHLEY SMITH. to do their best to assist our crippled industries. 
tes P.O. Box 606, M. A. P. Jones. P.M. 
Nassau, Behames. [We understand that owing to these excessive imports 
ti oe P it has been almost impossible to grow vegetables at 
on Socialists and the Election a profit in England this year.—Eb.]. 
not Sir,—-The following, taken from the Daily Worker, the 
organ of the Communist International in this country, 
is appropriate at the present moment as setting out 
the Socialist aims and needs no comment except that ‘‘ peace- 
Poe ful persuasion ” is applied to certain patriotic views if 
ide expressed in the Saturday Review while subversive pro- 
oa- paganda is allowed in the Soviet organ. 
the Harry Pollitt, September 7th, 1935 :— 
st? “Let this fact sink into the mind of every Communist. 
ord The United Front tactics now unfolded by the Seventh 
Ses Congress show how to organise the mass of the people, 
including the middle class and the petty bourgeoisie who 
- are suffering the effects of the capitalist crisis, with the 
working-class as the indestructible core within this wider 
movement.” 
“Remember that what we do in Britain is of tremendous 
importance for the working-class of the whole world. ee : in 
We can make or mar all the possibilities for great united 
ead advances = the complete unification of the whole BISHOP’S MOVE FOR OVER HALF 
the international Labour movement.’’ 
: “Then into the fight for carrying out the whole of the x A CENTURY THE FOREMOST SPUN CUT 
hee decisions of this historic Seventh Congress of the mighty == Now reduced to I/- the ounce 
of car Staite ond‘ the Bihoo's Move has far to lng 
irst of the world to the final conquest of power!” = tation to need a cut in price to maintain its unique position 
The Labour programme isto abolish the House of Lords among ut so many. en, recogni it 
a and govern the United Kingdom with an invitation of = ings of a greatly increased production. The same superb 7 
the Russian Soviet. If voters vote for this programme e tobacco—the same unvarying fragrance that has made 
and platform then every vote they give will be for Bishop's Move first choice among discriminating men for 
Russia and a Soviet Government in England. == three generations is now available for only 1/- the ounce. 
PATRIOT. 
on The Albert Dock Hospital = ° 9 = 
ing SIR,—In connection with the present position of the a is '@) p 5 ove 
ris Dock Hospital, the Hospital Society is = 
aced with one of the gravest problems which it has en- = 
™ countered during its 114 years history. = SP UN CUT 
¥ : The Hospital was built in 1889 on piles driven into == 
d? alluvial soil. These piles have been repeatedly T 0 4 A C C 0 
th strengthened and renewed ; but the movement of the soil Ee 
_y has now made the building dangerous and it has been , 


condemned. 
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New Books I ean 
Reeommend 
BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


HE conquest of Everest from the air was an 
event that stirred the imagination of the 
whole world, and the book that set out the 

record of the Houston-Everest Expedition naturally 
achieved a very wide sale. Indeed, to meet the 
public demand for it it was necessary to produce no 
less than five editions. 


The time has now arrived for yet another and 
cheaper edition, and this is being offered at the low 
price of six shillings. (‘‘ First Over Everest: 
The Houston-Mount Everest Expedition, 1933,’ 
by members of the Expedition, with an account of 
the filming of the flight by Geoffrey Barkas and 
with 35 illustrations, diagrams and maps, Lane, the 
Bodley Head.) 

The book is dedicated to ‘* Lady Houston, 
D.B.E., a great protagonist of aviation, whose 


imperial spirit and generosity enabled success to 
be attained.” 


This cheap edition represents wonderful value 
for the money. 


Other Splendidly Illusirated Books 


The Higher Himalayas lend themselves to 
magnificent and awe-inspiring illustration, and as 
in the case of ‘‘ First Over Everest,’’ so, too, in 
Nanga Parbat Adventure,’ by Fritz Bechtold 
(translated by H. E. G. Tyndale, with 80 illustra- 
tions and three maps, Murray, 10s. 6d.) the 
pictures that adorn the text are truly fascinating. 


The Nanga Parbat story is that of the German 
expedition of last year. It is one of great pluck 
and endurance, of success only thwarted by the 
worst of ill-luck in the way of adverse weather 
conditions and of disaster that involved the loss 


of several lives, among them that of the courageous 
leader. 


Yet another sumptuously illustrated book is 
“With Plane and Camera in Greenland,’’ by Dr. 
Ernst Sorge (with over two hundred illustrations, 
Hurst & Blackett, 18s.). 


The author was expert adviser to Dr. Fanck, 
the producer of an Arctic picture for the German 
Universal Tonfilms, and he gives an interesting 
account both of the taking of that picture and of 
the scientific investigations he carried out while in 
Greenland into the formation of icebergs and the 
yceanography of various fiords. 


How America Went to War 


Mr. Robert Lansing was American Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs both before and after the 
United States entered the War, and in his ‘‘ War 
Memoirs,’’ just published by Messrs. Rich & 
Cowan at eighteen shillings, he makes it abun- 
dantly clear that, whilst his own feelings from the 
very start were strongly pro-Allies, those of the 
great majority of his countrymen were at the 
beginning of the conflict rather the reverse. 


This, he says, was due to various causes: the 
anti-British influence of American historical text. 
books, the insidious propaganda of Americans of 
German and Austrian extraction and, last but not 
least, ‘resentment over British interference with 
American shipping. 


It was the ‘‘ crass stupidity ’’ of the Germans 
and the intrigues of their agents in Latin America 
that began tipping the scale in favour of the 
Allies, and finally Germany’s refusal to drop her 
intensive submarine campaign made the United 
States’ active participation in the war inevitable. 


Mr. Lansing in the course of his book presents 
us with pen pictures of President Wilson, Balfour, 
Joffre and Bernstorff. Balfour, it is not surpris- 
ing to read, rather baffled him. 


“The King and the Empire " 

The three handsome volumes which Messrs. 
Rankin Bros., 346, Strand, W.C.2, are offering 
for £2 15s. under the title ‘‘ The King and His 
Empire ’’ constitute a work that anyone might be 
proud to possess. 

The printing is on art paper, there are 1,250 
illustrations and maps, and the three volumes set 
out not only the story of the present reign, but a 
comprehensive history of Britain and the Empire. 
The work can be obtained either for cash down or 
on the easy payment system. 


Those Who Go Down to the Sea in Ships 

The full record of the heroism of our mercantile 
marine during the Great War has yet to be 
written, but Mr. David Masters in his ‘‘ 1.D.: 
New Tales of the Submarine War” (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, with twelve illustrations, 8s. 6d.) 
details several notable instances of British  sea- 
men’s courage and audacity : for example, Captain 
Holl’s saving of over 2,000 soldiers from his 
doomed ship, the Leasowe Castle ; the gallant fight 
which the drifter skipper Joseph Watt put up 
against Austrian cruisers in the Adriatic and which 
won for him a well-earned V.C.; and Captain 
Warner’s refusal to abandon his ship, the Poona, 
when it had a fifty feet hole in its side. 


Most of Mr. Hendrik van Loon’s one hundred 
and fifty illustrations to his book, ‘‘ Ships and 
How They Sailed the Seven Seas ’’ (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.) are delightful, and he displays consider- 
able erudition in tracing the evolution of ships 
from the savage’s tree trunk canoe down to the 
modern mammoth liner. 


But, lively and piquant as is his narrative, one 
may question the essential truth of the moral he 
endeavours to draw, that the ‘‘ History of naviga- 
tion is a story of martyrdom.”’ Life afloat in the 
past centuries was not quite the ‘* Hell ’’ he makes 
it out to be. 


** The Mirror of the Sea ”’ was to Joseph Conrad 
himself one of the best of his books. It was his 
wish to publish an illustrated edition of it, a wish 
that he never saw fulfilled. 

However, Messrs. Methuen have now published 
an attractive illustrated edition at the price of 
fifteen shillings, the artist being Mr. Laurence 


Irving. There are eight colour plates and a large 
number of black and white pictures, 
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LATEST FICTION 


The spate of novel production is at its height, 
and with such abundance to make one’s selection of 
reading from, it is more than a little difficult to be 
discerning in one’s choice. 

Alexander McArthur, an unemployed baker, 
living in a Glasgow slum, in collaboration with 
H. Kingsley Long, a London journalist, ‘has pro- 
duced a grim, outspoken novel of slum life in 
Glasgow, written with an obviously intimate 
knowledge of the subject. 

Mean City ’’ (Longmans) is not pro- 
paganda. Nevertheless the urgent necessity for 
slum clearance schemes and for the direction of 
youthful energies along properly controlled 
channels is amply demonstrated. The demoralising 
effect of the appalling conditions in certain slum 
areas, combined with the tragedy of long- 
continued unemployment, is vividly described. 

The book is, in its own way, a remarkable piece 
of work and will be a revelation to many un- 
acquainted with the misery, terrorism and crime 
prevailing in some of the worst afflicted of our 
distressed areas.”’ 

The German novelist Hans Fallada—as those 
who have read Littke Man What Now?” and 
‘“ Who once Eats out of the Tin Bowl,’’ hardly 
need to be reminded—is one of the greatest writers 
of fiction on the Continent, and his latest book to 
be translated, ‘‘ Once We Had a Child ”’ (Putnam) 
to give its English title, is an intensely gripping 
and realistic tale. 

Egypt of To-day 

Mr. John Knittel’s ‘‘Dr. Ibrahim’’ (Hutchinson) 
is described as a biographical novel and one is led 
to believe that it is an actual transcript from life. 
It contains a moving portrait of a lovable character, 
an Egyptian doctor of humble parentage who 
devoted his life to relieving the sufferings of the 
poor of his own native land. It also gives us a 
vivid and revealing picture of the parlous con- 
ditions in the Egypt of to-day. 

“The Island,”’ by Claire Spencer (Rich and 
Cowan), is a fine and powerful story. 

‘““Here Lies a Most Beautiful Lady,’’ by 
Richard Blaker (Heinemann), is a delightfully 
written tale of strongly contrasting personalities, 


There is a rugged compelling quality that comes: 


of its Scandinavian origin and scene in Trygve 
Gulbranssen’s ‘‘ Beyond Sing the Woods” 
(Thornton Butterworth). 

A new book by Susan Ertz is, of course, always 
welcome, and those who take up her ‘‘ Woman 
Alive ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton) are not likely to 
be disappointed. 

“The Un-imaginable Flowers,” by Judith 
Brundrett Tweedale (Heath Cranton), is not only 
a clever psychological study of an unusual pair of 
lovers, but has the further distinction of being 
written by a poet in prose. 

Miss Cora Jarrett, in depicting an emotional 
struggle between father and son in “* The Gingko 
Tree ’’ (Arthur Barker), shows considerable skill 
in avoiding melodrama and in making her story 
convincing, 

Mr. Eliot Crawshay-Williams in his ‘‘ Hotel 
Exit” (John Long), uses a hotel once more as a 


background for a series of lively and entertaining 
portraits. 

Miss Frances Parkinson Keyes has an easy- 
flowing narrative style that in itself imparts a 
naturalness to the working out of her plots. This 
and the gift:for characterisation she displayed in 
her previous work, ‘ Christian Marlowe’s 
Daughter,”’ are notable features of her latest book, 
‘* The Safe Bridge ’’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode). 

Other novels I can recommend are : 

‘* A Silver Rattle,”? by Sylvia Thompson (Heinemann) ; 
“Men and Angel,” by Fanny Heaslip Lea (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson) ; ‘‘ Crocodile Tears,’? by Barbara Ross Furse 
(Long); ‘‘ Quartet,” by Richmal Crompton (Macmillan) ; 
‘‘ Shining Windows,” by Kathleen Norris (Murray) ; 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” by Claude 
Houghton (Queensway Press, 2s. 6d.). 

** Alcibiades Beloved of Gods and Men,” by Vincenz 
Brun (Putnam) ; ‘‘ Down the Sky,” by Margaret D’Arcy 
(Murray); ‘ Girl of Good Family,” by Lucian Wain- 
wright (Secker); ‘‘ Ladies in Love,’ by Ladislaus Bus 
Fekete (Allen and Unwin); ‘‘ Educating Joanna,”’ by 
Ruth Goldring (Burns Oates); ‘‘ Rhea,” by H. S. Hoff 
(Heinemann); ‘‘ Serena,’’*by Margaret Dale (Constable). 

‘* Cuckoo’s Brood,’’ by Mona Messer (Stanley Paul) ; 
‘Women with Men,” by Marjorie Binnie (Hurst and 
Blackett); ‘‘ The Lively Lady,” by Kenneth Roberts 
(Lane); ‘‘ Virgin Fire,’? by Dot Allan (Hutchinson) ; 
Ripe Bread-fruit,’? by Armine von Tempski (Jarrolds) ; 
and ‘‘ Once to Every Man,”’ by Clive Dalton (Stanley 
Paul). 


RESPONSIBILITIES 
ARE GREATER...” 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
at the British 
Legion Conference on June 
11th said . . .** the responsi- 
bilities of the Legion are 
growing, and the calls upon 
our funds—owing to the 
advancing age of ex-Service- 
men—are not diminishing.”® 


It is, therefore, incumbent 
_— each and every one 
of us to give the utmost 
financial help possible to 
ensure that not a single 
legitimate call for aid goes 
unanswered. 


Please give Generously 
for your Poppy! 


POPPY 


DAY 
Nov. Il 


All donations should be addressed 
to the local Poppy Day Committee, 
or to: Capt. W. G. Willcox, M.B.E., 
Organising Secretary, Eari Haig’s 
(British Legion) Appeal Fund, 29 
Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 
Ladies willing to act as Poppy 
Sellers are asked to apply to their 
local Poppy Day Committee or to 
the above address. 
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MOTORING 
WILL MORE CARS MEAN | 
MORE ACCIDENTS ? 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


RDERS at the recent motor show are 
estimated at ten million pounds, and a 
remarkable increase in business has been 

recorded by various individual firms. It is encour- 
aging, also, to find that these record sales are not 
confined to any particular type of car, but that both 
large, medium and small cars have shared in the 
general prosperity. 

A little while ago I criticised certain proposed 
regulations as unnecessary, as I predicted that the 
super-stream-lined car, out of which it was difficult 
to see to drive, would die a natural death, as also, 
incidentally, would such models as were unsightly 
to the eye. This prediction was fully borne out in 
my humble opinion by the exhibits at Olympia this 
year which, on the whole, were essentially ‘‘sane ”’ 
as compared with a tendency which was in evidence 
last year. 

I have, however, been severely taken to task by 
a correspondent who declares that on the contrary 
it is quite impossible to obtain a car to-day which 
is safe to drive. Some years ago he got over this 


difficulty by having a specially built body; but, 


since the mass production firms will no longer 
undertake to supply this, he has had to give up 
motoring. 

This correspondent, who appears to have made 
frequent representations to the Ministry of Trans- 
port on various subjects, is also firmly convinced 


that the only way to reduce road accidents is to fit 
every engine with a sealed governor which would 
make it a physical impossibility to exceed thirty. 
five miles per hour. 

The receipt of such a letter has made me for once 
quite sympathetic with Mr. Belisha, who is from 
time to time ‘‘ told what to do”’ by this corres. 
pondent, and I have referred to the subject as an 
example of the extreme kind of thought which 
motoring problems can induce. But why bother 
about governors? It would be much simpler to 
limit horse power and pass a law prohibiting 
engines of anything more modern than 1908 design, 
This would ensure that English motorists did not 
drive too fast and there are excellent foreign firms 
who would oblige us by supplying our export 
market. 

It is, | agree, but common sense that the greater 
the sales of cars the more efforts we must make to 
render motoring safe ; otherwise, the time will come 
when sales will drop, because one cannot sell a sane 
man a death trap. But I am convinced that the 
main cause of accidents is more mental than 
physical. Improved roads, the removal of blind 
corners, traffic lights and pedestrian crossings may 
help matters, but the real solution lies in the driver 
himself. 

If he takes risks or neglects his brakes, or allows 
his tyres to wear through, all punishable offences, 
no amount of road improvements will insure him 
against accidents. The remedy seems to lie on 
more frequent inspections of tyres and brakes and 
a real effort on the part of the police to catch the 
flagrant offender and not to waste time on purely 
technical offences. 
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REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — 
A Hotel. Rec., 2. Pems., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 

LEXANDRIA, 
A Hotel. Bed., Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2s. 6d. Sin bs. ed.” “Fishing, Loch 
Lomond. 

VIEMORE, Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 
gns. to 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis 


YLESBURY. — Head _ Hotel, 

Market Square. 24; Rec., 4. 

Pens., 4 gns. .E., Pris Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 
ELFAST.—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76: 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W. E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 3/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Cak 
Hotel, Bed., 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE.— Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 14 miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, —Station Hotel 
Bed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon:, 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, Sixty-six Hotel.— 
Bed., 33; ; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 

day. lLun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. "Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


OXON.— The Lamb Hotel. 

; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 
5 gns. om 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 

Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. Pens., 5 

gus., W.E., 2 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/6. 
golf, fishing, racing. 


UTTERMERE, _ via 
Victoria Golf Hotel. Bed., 37; Rec., 

Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 13/6 and is). ‘per 

Golf, own private yt Fishing, boating. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. 60. Pens., fr. 

5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, nr. 

Pembroke College. 3} to 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 m 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., W.E. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), a7 /6. 


.—New Inn, High Street.— 
30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
Pens., £2 10/- Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 

Hotel. Bed, 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 

we. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing. 
wis. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £6 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


9. Annexe 5. Pens., from 3} 
gns. W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


UIL-VERTON, Som. (border of Devon) 

Lion Hotel. 4 W.E., 12/6 

ad day. Golf, 3 miles ishing, riding, 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms, 
Restaurant, Managed by Prop. Phone: 5095. 


—The Lamb Hotel.  Bed., 
. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2/16-. 


2, Ree. 
Lun., 3/6; Din, 5/-. Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The ws 
House, Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed. 
Kec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Galt 

boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. 66; Rec., 6. 
Pens., from £3 5/-._Lun., 3/-; Din., 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2 — Grand Hotel, _ 560, 
St., Charing Cross. Bed., 

110. Pens., = E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis a 1/- per round. 


YREAT MALVERN, 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., ii. to a 
day. Golf, putting green. 


NULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per on. ennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 

from 3 gns. W.E., 25/-. Golf, tennis, bowls. 
el. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., 
35/- to 47/6. ' Tennis, golf. 


ERNE Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-.’ Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon.— Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High 

ed., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 3/6 
day. Tennis, shins, 
athing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel.  Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E, 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Gui fishing, tennis. 


1 Rec., Pens., 

5 gns.; Ww. E. fr. per day. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


y IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C. 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


- Hotel. Stay 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. &C 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4. 

winter £4 7/6; sum, £4 15/-. W.E., 
olf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


Ls AWE, .—Loch Hotel. 
"Phone : Dalmal 7S Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. ian. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston S.W.5. Tel.; Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 

cons Hotel, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 2 and cocktail bar.  Pens., 
from’ "Tennis. 

GUILDFORD HOUSE FOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 

HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 2, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; .. 5. Pens., 
34 gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 

SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 Bedrooms, h. and c. oy Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6 

THE PLAZA Hotel, St. “Martin's Street, 
Leicester Square W.C.2 Bed., 100. Pens., 
from 44 “W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6: 

in / 


Lefer: Morayshire. — Stotfield 


Hotel 70; , 8. Pens., 4 ee. 
to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, Ssh: 
ing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. 48. Pens., from 4 6 


ORTEHOE, N. Deven, _ Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Goit bat thing. 
EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central-Ex- 
change Hotel, Grey 70 
c., 9. Pens, £. W.E., Golf, 
fishing, bathing. 
OTTERBURN HALL Hotel.—Bed., 44; 
.. 3; Pens., from gns. W.E., "from 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Galt on estate. Fishing. 


EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 

Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 

5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing, 
bathing, bowling, 


Nr. _ Ventnor, 
Undercliff Hotel. _Bed., Rec., 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., ‘cn £2 + 
Golf, bathing, fishing, tennis. 


5 gns. W.E., day. 
Lun., Pit “tea, 1/9; Din., 6/:. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel.; 
Cookson,”’ Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON.— Bese Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7. gns. during season. 
Ww 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotiend. —Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lunch, 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Dinner, 6/-. 
Garden. Golf, 3 courses within 6 mins. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 34 gns. 

E., 30/-; Lun. 3/6; ‘bin. 3/6. Tennis, 
boating, “horse-riding 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
ed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
jean £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing. 
ennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. —Star & Garter 
Hotel. —England’ s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed. 

Rec., 5. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., S76. 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/- Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up- to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399. 


ALOP. — Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; Rec., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Golf,  Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, YORKS.—Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
. 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls. 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


-—— —Belmont Hotel. Sea Front. 

Bed Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 guns. 

WB. 3 "lage. Bathing, tennis, 
go 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides. ~Lebele 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to Ectel’ guests. 
Fishing, -~¥E, bathing, sailing. 


Victoria Hanley. 
1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 
3/6. Sup., acc. to requirements. Dn. 
Golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 
Hotel. "Phone; Gteskbeidee 9. 
14; Rec., 1. _ Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d., 


. double, 148, Golf, Trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — 
Head Hotei Street. 
Pens., £3 108. W.E., 12/6 per If, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Devon.—Beach Hotel 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens., from 

5 to a s. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, Lom cricket, hockey. 


.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

Tennis courts; golf, Stover 
G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minie 
ture putting course. 


couse Sea Front. Bed., 

yet . fr. 5 to 7 gns.; 

45/-. Tennis, Golf, bowls, 


YNDRUM, Perthshire. — Royal Hotel. 

Bed., 30; Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. 
Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 5/-; Sup., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, shooting. 


| Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 
Hotel, Rec., 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. — Golf, Wentworth 
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ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering. 
cuniuort and attention. 


— Lord Leycester 
Bed., 55; Rec., 5. uae. 
W.E., Sat. to "Mon... 33/-. Go 
ton, 1i miles. Tennis. 


Hotel. 
from 4} gns. 
Leaming- 


INDERMERE. — Rigg's Windermere 


Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E., £2 3/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3 12/6. 
W.E., 25/- Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


Marine 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.--Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. 1st Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 


Marine Parade. Facing sea. ele- 
phone 434711. 

RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 

Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 


away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop., L. V almer. 


UDE, Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- 
vate Hott, Downs view.—Pens., from 
2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


URNTISLAND,  Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
otel. Bed., 10; Rec. 2. Pens., from 

£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf, bathing. bowls. 
HELMSFORD, Essex. — Ye Olde 


Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 8/6. Golf, 
fishing, yatching, tennis. 


HELTENHAMN SPA.—Visit the Bays 
hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 


Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 
PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
ws. £1 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
polo. 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
; ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire ag 
Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 
Pens. from 3 gns.; from 10/6 per A 

Golf, tennis. Winter Garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 
Golf. 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre Sea Front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road 
d., 58; Rec., 5. Pens., from o 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. to Mon. 26/-, Tennis, geil. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracon- 
dale Private Hotel. Sea Front. Bed., 
40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The 
borne — Bed., 11; 2. 

3 gns. to 4 W.E., 10/6 ‘12/6 dsily. 
Golf, 4/- per ae: (5/- Aug., Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire 


Hotel. Est. 34 years. light. 
heat. No extras. Tel. 334 


THE ORANGE HOUSE PRIVATE 
—. 8, — Hill Avenue. Bed., 13; 
. 3 gns.; W.E., from 2/-. 

Golf. skating, croquet. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 
gns. lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
Golf, # mile.’ Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel. 
‘Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & U 


wee fires in vedivoms. ‘Phone 596. 


ASTINGS. — Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 
phone 761, 762, 


EREFORD. — The Hotel, 

Broad Street. Bed., Pens., 3 gns.; 
from 26/-. fishing, boating. 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


THE OSBORNE PRIVATE Hotel. 
aad Road. Bed., 90; Pens., cH to 44 gns. 
W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, Bowls. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. 
lounges. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, Promenade, 
sea. Well known. Lift. B 
3} to 5 gns. 


Sea front. 
Five large 
Dancing. 


facing 
allroom. Pens., 
Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROA Tel. 
693, Every comfort. 
vision of the 
Macdonald. 


Under personal super- 
Proprietress, Mrs. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton 

4 Hotel, Binswood Avenue. 18; 
Rec., 2. Pens. ., 3 gns. Garden. Golf’ half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


hay Hotel. Bed., Rec. 6. Pens., 34 
4 gns. to 13/6 per day. 
Golf. billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tenmis. 


INCOLN—Grand Hotel, St. Mary -— 


ed., ; Rec., 5.  Pens., 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 
OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL.—Ardshealach 


Hotel, Acharacle. Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 
— 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-. Lun., 3/6; 
. 4/-. G. Golf, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

wr W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE_ Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Cromwell Road, Rec., 


4; Bed., Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 
minster, S.W one: Vic. 0867 and 
2003. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 
BONNINGTON Hotel, 


w, W.C.1, near British Museum 
Room, Bath and Table mir Hote 
Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1, near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests: eee, bath 


and Table d’ Hote Breakiast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. _Bed., 270: 
Rec., "3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
day. Social Ciub. Squash rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, ll. Bed.. 
Rec., 8. Pens., 2} to 34 gns. 
Tennis. 


ror Hotel, 7 Lidlington Place, 
N.W T.: Mus. 8 


ens., 3 gns. 
Lun., Tea, ll; 


Garden. 


126. 
Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR Real. Westbourne Terrace. 


Hyde Park, W.2 -. 15; Rec., ens., 
from 3} gns. MD from 6 gns. double. 
Garden. Billiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, £0/2. 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. 38. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., 
from 30/-. G. Golf, within 10 mins. 
Billiards, Ballroom, Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate. 
Kensington, W.8._ Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens.. 
from 34 gns.; W.E., 30/-. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4. Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.1l. Bed.. 20; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2 12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hot 
Crescent, Kensington, Park Roe 
‘Phone: Park 1163, Bed., 30; Rec.,” 3" 


Pens., fr. 24 yns., 4 gns. double. Tennise 
SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE. 55, 


Belsize Park N.W.3 
0242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1. fr. 
‘Tennis. 

STRATHALLAN Hotel, 
gns. single, 5 . double. Billiards. 


WEST CENTRAL Hotel, 
Row, W.C.1. T.: Mus. 1400. — 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


Hotel, Coll 
gns. wg 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet, 


YNTON, N. Devon.—Waterloo H 

Private Hotel. Bed., Rec., 3. 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 2’ miles. Putting 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 


AW ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hillside Priva’ 
N Cottage Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec. . 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 26/-. Lun., ‘3/6; 
Tea, 1/6; Din’ 4/6. Golf, riding, tennis, 
drag hounds, 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
BY 55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond 906. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single frm. 7/6. Garden. 


Hotel, Jesmond Road. 
, 80; Rec., 3. Pens., £2 12/ 


£1 "7/6. bowls, tennis, 
billiards. 


Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 


3. Pens., 3 W.E., 
Lun., 2/; Din..’3 #1 


HILLACK, Hayle, 
Hotel. 
in all rooms. 


Cornwall.—Riviére 
Near sea, golf. mo. water 
Recommended A.A 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Riviera Private 

Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 

Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 7/6; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, lake 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 
K Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 
to 57/-. Golf, Private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, L0O.W. — Cromdale Bota, 

Keats Green. Bed.. 14; Rec .. 3. Pens. 

from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W. z., 12/- to 15/- per 
day. olf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon _ 
Clarence Parade. 
4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect aa Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., Pens., 

3 to 3} gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. a 
Golf, riding. 


ENBY, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. 
Rec.,. 3. Pens., 34 to 5 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fis "bathing: 


Court Hotel, Abbey 
; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 1’ mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
en, Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 
to 3} gns. Garden. Tennis, golf, 


N Hotel. Falkland 
ad. yg Pens., from 3 gns.; 
W.E., 9/- Golf, tennis, fishing. 


Pens., 


IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
Rec., 3. un., hot, 3/6; Din., ‘4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


ART GALLERIES 


YEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 50th anni- 
versary Bxaibition, 10-5, Saturdays 
included, 1s. Suff . Galleries, 61, 
Suffolk St., Pall Mall East. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 
Sentinel House, Southampton 


w, London, 


- 
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The Coming New 


Zealand Election 
By G. Delap Stevenson 


NEW ZEALAND is to have a 

General Election on November 
gith, her present Parliament having 
reached its appointed term. 

As in the recent Canadian election 
the voters will be concerned almost 
entirely with the depression and 
local economics. 

The international situation has so 
far not been a matter of controversy, 
since the whole country accepts the 
general lines of British policy. 
Traditionally, New Zealand follows 
the British lead in foreign affairs. 

The election will be a fierce party 
fight, because the protagonists are 
pretty evenly matched, but no great 
issue is at stake, since there is no 
far-reaching cleavage of policy. 
Tariffs are not the burning question 
they are in Canada, since the whole 
country is in general agreement to 
keep them low. 

If a Labour Government comes into 
power it will be the first in New 
Zealand, but this will not mean a 
sudden rush towards Socialism, for 
Labour is at present in a rather con- 
servative mood. 


No Fancy Parties 

The depression in New Zealand 
has not, like that in Canada, pro- 
duced a number of panaceas and 
political fantasies. 

There is no Henry Stevens pro- 
posing radical reform from the 
right, no Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation fighting for real 
Socialism. 

The Social Credit theory has cer- 
tainly attracted some attention and 
Major Douglas visited the Dominion 
about eighteen months ago He did 
not, however, succeed in getting any 
solid backing 

A Coalition Government has been 
in power in New Zealand since the 
election of 1931. It consists of the 
Reform Party and the United Party, 
the antecendents of both of which 
go back to pre-war days. 

The Reform party has represented 

conservatism, while the United Party 
is a modern form of the old time 
Liberals. 
_ Seddon was the outstanding figure 
in pre-war Liberal Governments, 
while Massey was the head of a Re- 
form Government during and after 
the war. 

The Coalition, founded as a result 
of the crisis, has strengthened its 
union by a formal amalgamation, 
and is going to the country as 
United Nationalist Party. 

Its chief opponent is Labour, 
which, as in England, has_ been 
gradually gaining strength at the 
expense of Liberalism. 

There is also a new group called 
the Democrat Party and a number 
of Independents. 


The Nationalist leaders are Mr. 
Forbes (United Party) and Mr. 
Coates (Reform), both of whom were 
originally farmers. 

They are standing on their past 
record in the fight against the de- 
pression, and are proposing to con- 
tinue on the same lines. 

These are relief works for the 
unemployed which are paid for by a 
special tax on wages and salaries, 
lower mortgage interest rates for 
farmers, the maintenance of the 
exchange at its present rate, the 
reduction, as it becomes possible, of 
the cuts which they imposed in 
Government wages and salaries and 
the continuance, for the present, of 
the sales tax. 

Labour is led by Mr. Savage, who 
came into the Dominion by way of 
local politics. Its policy, if returned, 
would be very similar to that of the 
Nationalists, but with greater 
largesse to the poor and less con- 
sideration for the rich. 

The Democrats are under Mr. 
Hislop, the Mayor of Wellington. 

This party is fighting its first elec- 
tion. It promises a guaranteed price 
for farmers’ produce and also the 
reduction of the exchange rate to the 
old parity. 

The party is therefore trying to 
cut across the divergence of interest 
between town and country. 


This divergence is one of the main 
political factors in New Zealand, as 
in all the other Dominions. 

The alignment of interests behind 
parties is, however, not exact. The 
Nationalists speak for the farmers 
and Labour for the urban working 
men. 

Labour, however, also pays atten- 
tion to the small farmer, while the 
Nationalists get support from busi- 
ness men. 


When Australia Votes 


From an Australian Correspondent 


ITH Great Britain’s general 

election drawing near, it may 
be interesting to compare the cam- 
paigning and electoral methods of 
this country and of Australia. 

The most striking difference is 
that Australia considers the use of 
the vote an obligation of democracy. 
Candidates have no need to warn 
their supporters of the perils of 
apathy, for voting is compulsory 
under penalty of a fine of £2. 

This law, introduced in 1925, may 
be enforced against all who cannot 
show adequate reason for failure to 
vote. 

After the latest Federal election, 
in 1934, one man, charged at New- 
castle, New South Wales, with 
failure to record his vote, pleaded 
that he was a conscientious objector 
to voting. 

He had observed the form of going 
to the polling booth, bunt had re- 


frained from voting and sutterea tne 
penalty. 

He could, of course, have salved 
his conscience by returning a spoiled 
card—a remedy always open to those 
who object to all the candidates or 
to the principle of compulsory 
voting. 

Another arrangement maae m 
Australia which ensures that the 
voice of the country really should 
be expressed, and which removes the 
disability experienced in England of 
those absent from their own constitu- 
encies on polling day, is the provi- 
sion for ‘‘absentee”’ votes. 

An elector may be in Perth, West 
Australia, on polling day, and with- 
out difficulty, cast a vote for a candi- 
date in Sydney, 3,000 miles away. 


Travellers on coastal steamers, 
patients in hospitals, in fact all 
within reaonable distance of a pol- 
ling station are provided for. 

The combination of compulsion 
and provision for absentee voters en- 
sures practically full polls. That 
there is still a considerable propor- 
tion of informal votes is due to 
errors made by inexperienced 
electors in making their ballot papers 
under the preferential system which 
prevails both for Senatorial and 
House of Representatives elections. 


Delay in Declaring Figures 

The size of the country, the pre- 
ferential system and the provision 
for absentee voters means that there 
is often a long delay in declaring 
final figures for seats other than 
those in which the successful candi- 
date obtains an absolute majority on 
the first count. 

Campaigning in Australia is strenu- 
ous. It is no part of Australian 
political etiquette that the Prime 
Minister should refrain from speak- 
ing for individual candidates of his 
party, and the Prime Minister—who, 
in country districts, sometimes 
addresses six or more meetings in 
a day—goes from State to State, by 
rail, car and aeroplane, on his elect- 
tion tours. 

Australia’s, probably the world’s, 
most extraordinary constituency is 
the Northern Territory. 


It has an area of 523,000 square 
miles—more than ten times the size 
of England—and its population of 
less than five thousand whites re- 
turns one member to the House of 
Representatives. 

Though the member for the 
Northern Territory may not vote, he 
may speak in the House and is 
entitled to the same salary and privi- 
leges of other members. The fight 
for the constituency was, on the 
latest occasion, exceptionally keen. 

Australia introduced votes for 
women at twenty-one long before 
Great Britain. She pays members 
of the House of Representatives 
£1,000 a year. 
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Ye Village Greene 
for Africa 


GQ OUTHERN RHODESIA is to 

build the latest thing in houses 
for its natives. The kraal is being 
exchanged for ‘‘ Kosikot ’’ and ‘‘ Mon 
Repos.”’ 

The Government of the Colony is 
planning a series of native village 
settlements to provide better living 
conditions for civilised natives who 
work in European municipalities. 

The workers have created a new 

stratum in society. They have left 
their native kraals in the native 
reserves and, as they may not live 
inside European townships unless 
they are servants accommodated by 
their employers, they reside in collec- 
tions of rooms and huts on the out- 
skirts of the towns. 
_ The new settlements, or villages, 
will provide a number of three- 
roomed cottages laid out in the form 
of an arch around a large central 
space which will serve as a village 
green. 

To avoid barrack-like appearance, 
the rows of cottages are not being 
built in straight lines, but are set 
some on the road and others well 
back from it. Trees are being 
planted. 

Each cottage is designed somewhat 
on old English lines. It will stand 
in a plot 62 feet by 67 feet and will 
consist of a central living room 
leading to comfortable sleeping rooms 
on either side. 

The window frames are of steel and 
a novel feature of the architecture is 
the concrete beams in place of wood. 

The scheme is designed to offer 
self-respecting, detribalised natives of 
the artisan class an inducement to 
maintain a civilised standard of life. 


Coconuts and Whales 


MHE connection between the voyage 

of The Discovery’? to the 
Antarctic waters, which commenced 
a few days ago, and the coconut 
industry in Ceylon may seem to be 
remote, but it is close none the less 
and illustrates the interdependence of 
Imperial industries. 

Whale oil is used for a large 
number of industrial purposes, many 
of them offering also scope for coco- 
nut oil as an alternative. 

Discovery” is seeking to 
find new facts on the movements and 
migration of whales in view of their 
diminishing number and the conse- 
quent restriction of supplies. 

The fewer the whales the greater 
demand for Ceylon coconuts and 
already that demand is showing 
signs of increasing. 

It is significant, incidentally, to 
note that in the past few days 
Germany has been making enquiries 
among coconut producers with a view 
to purchasing six hundred tons. 


Ceylon’s Empire Trade 


Ceylon’s imports from the United 
Kingdom for the first eight months 
of this year increased by £508,000 


compared with the same period last 


year. Empire imports as a whole 
increased by some £1,187,000. 


The Treasures of a 
King 
yet another historic relic of Ceylon 
has been secured by Dr. Paul 
Pieris, the Island’s Trade Commis- 
sioner in London. 

It is a large ring of pure gold 
mounted with sapphires and rubies 
which once belonged to the King of 
Ceylon. 

This acquisition which was made 
by private purchase, follows the find- 
ing in London of one of the most 
beautiful pieces of early Singhalese 
craftsmanship—a hand gun, four feet 
long and encrusted with finely chased 
gold and precious stones, which also 
belonged to the same ruler. 

The ring was given in 1815 by the 
deposed King to Major Lionel Hook, 
the officer commanding his escort. 


Who Wants Our Raw 
Materials ? 
By “ Colonial ”’ 


GIR SAMUEL HOARE hoped that 

a little ground nut oil might 
help to sooth the Italo-Abyssinian 
quarrel and suggested ‘‘ better dis- 


tribution’? of our colonial raw 
materials. 

Nothing, however, could be more 
erroneous than the idea of the 


British Empire selfishly hoarding all 
kinds of important products of which 
the world is starved. 


As Lord Lugard has pointed out, the 
great difficulty in most colonies at 
present is to get rid of the stuff they 
produce. 


Everywhere there is the tale of 
over-production, low prices and 
restricted markets. 

Tin is an important product of 
Nigeria and the Federated Malay 
States. Prices have been so disas- 
trous that the industry has taken 
drastic steps to curtail production. 

There are quotas of production in 
the different tin mining countries and 
at the beginning of 1934 a Buffer 
Pool was established to maintain 
prices. This pool is now in liquida- 
tion, the position having become 
more regularised. 

In 1924 tin was £249 a ton, in 1927 
£289, but in 1931 it had fallen to 
£118. Asa result of restrictions it is 
now up again to £200. 

In 1924 the production in Malaya 
was 46,912 long tons and in Nigeria 
6,056 long tons. In 1929 it was 69,366 
in Malaya, and in Nigeria 10,734, but 
in 1934 it had been brought down to 
34,127 and 4,935. Tin is a product 
for which the world is dependent on 
the Empire.* 

Copper mines have in recent 
years been developed in Northern 
Rhodesia. Copper also, within the 
last few weeks, has come under a 
comprehensive restrictions scheme. 


— 


Its price has fallen from £75 a ton in 
1929 to £30 in 1934, 


Rubber is being sold wnder g 
restrictions scheme which came into 
force in June, 1934, one of its 
clauses being that no new planting is 
now allowed. 


Production rose from 242,000 tons 
in 1927 to 467,000 tons in 1934, but 
prices fell from 1s. 6d. per lb. to 6d. 
per lb. 


The vegetable oils of the tropics 
show exactly the same tendency of 
increasing production and falling 
prices. 


Nigeria produced 78,000 tons of 
ground nuts in 1924 and 205,000 tons 
in 1983 and the price went from £48 
to £24 for the crude oil. 


Copra has fallen from about £30 in 
1924 to about £9 in 1934, while palm 
oil has come from 31s. 104d. per cwt. 
in 1930 to 12s. 103d. in 1934. 


With cocoa there has been a sur- 
plus for years which reached its peak 
of 62,000 tons in 1932. Its price in 
1934 was 20 against an index of 100 
for 1927. 

Cotton is a product in which the 
prices fell from 10.52d. per Ib. 
American and 18.14d. per lb. Egyp- 
tian in 1929 to 6.67 and 8.62 in 1934. 

In this case the Empire (East 
Africa and the Sudan) took advan- 
tage of local restrictions in America 
to increase their production. 


All these figures (which were kindly 
supplied by the Imperial Institute) 
show rapidly developing production 
which is merely checked for lack of 
buyers. 


It is not the colonies’ fault that for 
various economic causes foreign 
countries cannot buy their products. 

It is difficult to see how a change 
of ownership would alter the posi- 
tion, since the goods would still have 
to be paid for under whatever flag 
they were produced. 

With her old free trade policy 
England has kept the colonies as 
open markets, the imposition of the 
quota against Japanese textiles in 
1934 having been the first serious 
break away from this policy. 

It was found then. that in a great 
proportion of the African colonies, 
treaties or other arrangements stood 


in the way of the proposed restric- 
tions. 


Insecurity in time of war, or time of 
sanctions, and no voice in any pro- 
duction quota arrangements seem to 
be the chief disadvantages of not 
having political possession of colonial 
raw materials. 


In this article, of course, only the 
Colonies have been considered since 
England lacks control of the raw 
materials of either the Dominions or 
India. Nor, of course, are Mandated 
territories included. 


* Tin production figures quoted from 
the Statistical Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council. 
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First steam railway in British North America. The Champ- 


lain-St. Lawrence Line, 1837. 


FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


By Professor A. P. Newton. 


N the story of British North 

America, few things are so well 
remembered as the influence of the 
Canadian Pacific and the other trans- 
continental railways in promoting the 
opening-up and development of the 
western provinces 

The great wheat-growing lands of 
the Prairies could never have accom- 
plished their rapid rise to prosperity 
in the ’80’s and the ’90’s if it had not 
been for the part played by the rail- 
ways in carrying in emigrants and in 
transporting the wheat they raised 
to the Great Lakes or the sea for 
shipment to English markets 

But the earlier troubles of the 
colonies in regard to their communi- 
cations have been forgotten and it is 
little realised what a vital part roads, 
canals and early railways played in 
making it possible to turn the wilder- 
ness of a hundred years ago into the 
vast and rich Dominion of to-day. 

Under the French régime Canada, 
which was then but a strip of settle- 
ments along the St. Lawrence, was 
absolutely dependent on the river for 
its communications. 

There were practically no made 
toads and the only way of travel by 
land was along narrow trails through 
the forest on which wheeled traffic 
was impossible. 

Where the trails crossed lakes or 
rivers, birch bark canoes were used 
and in the interior these were the 
usual means of transport. 

The only trails were between 
waterways where the canoes and their 
loads were shouldered and carried 
across the portage until they could 
be launched. 

This mode of transit has left indeli- 
ble traces on the lay-out of Canada to 
this day, for where there was an im- 
portant portage, a settlement grew up, 
to be the nucleus of the town of to-day. 
The portages were the key positions of 
the interior of the continent. 


One of the earliest tasks of the 
British Governors in Canada was to 
develop practicable roads, especially 
from the shores of the Great Lakes 
into the fertile lands of Eastern 
Canada and so to open up access for 


their produce to the ships that were 
to transport it to markets oversea. 
This work of road making, which 
was pushed on hard during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 
was supplemented by the construc- 
tion of canals to get round the rapids 
and the obstructions which impede 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 


It was not possible to carry cargoes 
from the Great Lakes to be shipped 
at Montreal until certain of these 
canals were made, but ever since they 
were first begun in the early part of 
last century, there has been constant 
improvement in them every few years, 
until to-day it is possible for ocean- 
going steamers to proceed right up the 
river and the lakes into the very heart 
of the continent. 


These public works demanded the 
expenditure of large amounts of 
capital, which Canada, then a very 
poor country, could not provide for 
herself. 

Loans had to be raised upon the 
London market with the assistance 
of the British Treasury and the 
interest paid by the tolls charged 
upon the traffic using the waterways. 

When the great era of railway 
building began in the thirties, there 
was much talk of the advantages 


Canada would derive from railways 
cut through her forests. 

But all the many projects that were 
mooted came to nothing, and in 1847 
there were only two small railways at 
work in British North America, a 
line of fifteen miles from opposite 
Montreal towards Lake Champlain 
and a short line in the Nova Scotia 
coal fields. 

In that year, however, new enter- 
prises were begun under American 
auspices and with a financial guaran- 
tee from the Canadian Government. 

But most of the lines that were 
made carried Canadian produce to 
American ports, and when the Ameri- 
can Civil War in the ’sixties led to 
much difficulty with the British 
Government, Canada was threatened 
with a strangling return to winter 
isolation. 

This brought into prominence the 
early project of an Inter-Colonial rail- 
way between the ice-free ports of Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, or St. John, New 
Brunswick and the settlements along 
the St. Lawrence. 

The completion of this project was 
one of the main factors promoting the 
entry of the Maritime Provinces into 
the great Confederation accomplished 
in 1867. 

By 1876 the railway was completed 
from Halifax to Levis, opposite 
Quebec, and Canada was thus relieved 
for the first time from her American 
dependence. 

The linking of East to West by the 
Canadian Pacific, the first of the 
transcontinental railways on the soil 
of the Empire, is a more familiar 
story, but it, too, was an essential 
item of discussion in the bringing of 
British Columbia into the Dominion 
and relieving Manitoba of dependence 
upon American means of trans- 
portation. 

With its completion in the 
‘eighties, under the inspiration of 
Lord Strathcona the articulation of 
the Dominion into a single whole 
took an immense step forward, and so 
the new nation sprang into being. 


Driving the last spike of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 1886. 
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decrease 


in the 


BRITISH NAV 


The time has come to stop this dangerous 
reduction of our Navy when other navies 
have increased and are increasing. 

Unless we act now it may be too late to 
recover our supremacy by which alone our 
peace and safety can be ensured. 


Join the Navy League Now 


To The Right Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., D.S.O. 
The Navy League, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.z2. 


the Navy League, the work it ts 


l 
Please send me full particulars of NAME 
| doing, and the terms of membership. 
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CINEMA 
A PLEASING EPISODE 


BY MARK FORREST 


HE new picture at the Academy, Episode, is 

remarkable for the fact that Paula Wessely, 

who plays the leading part in it, was awarded the 

Volpi cup at Venice for her acting—her perform- 

ance in it being judged to be the outstanding 
event of the year. 


This actress became known to cinemagoers in 
this country earlier this year when she appeared 
in that excellent picture, Maskerade; and it was 
evident then that her advance reputation was fully 
deserved. Beside her obvious talent, she has a 
forceful personality and her looks are refreshing 
after the stereotyped American faces. She is, 
however, not the only actress who gives a good 
performance in this picture. Friedl Czepa, play- 
ing the part of her light-hearted friend, is quite 
delicious, and her airy inconsequence contrasts 
admirably with Paula Wessely’s maturer humour. 
Otto Tressler, as the old admirer, has the best part 
in the film and makes a great deal of it, while Carl 
Diehl, as the young lover, has the requisite looks 
and the necessary weight to make his conquest of 
the young art student plausible. 


An Error Repeated 


Mr. Reisch, who was responsible for the story 
of Maskerade, is also the author of the scenario of 
the new picture, so perhaps it is not to be wondered 
at that both the scripts suffer from the same defect. 
Episode, like Maskerade, is a delightful film, but 
about three-quarter way through it, as_ in 
Maskerade, there is a palpable piece of clumsy 
construction, and the prop which supports the 
action of the rest of the story has no dimensions 
at all. It is unfortunate that this should occur, 
for the picture had been so excellent up to that 
point that the lapse is all the more noticeable. 


The period which forms the background for 
Episode is the time of the inflation in Vienna in 
1922, when there were such swift changes from 
modest wealth to absolute poverty ; how the heroine 
manages to survive in her struggle for existence 
is the theme. Opening on a tragic note, the film 
quickly becomes a gay affair with some excellent 
lines and plenty of amusing situations, but just 
when it should run right away with a burst of 
speed the author hesitates, loses his way and, 
before he finds it again, has dissipated the interest. 
He eventually revives it, but the picture never 
quite regains the admirable poise of its earlier 
scenes, and one comes away a little disappointed. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St.. Ger. 2981 


AWARDED THE VOLPI CUP AT VENICE 1935 FOR THE 
WORLD'S BEST SCREEN PERFORMANCE 


Paula Wessely 


(of ‘‘Maskerade” fame) in 


“EPISODE” 


BROADCASTING 


NOTHING NEW TO OFFFR 
BY ALAN HOWLAND 


WAS asked the other day why it is that British 
Broadcasting has not commanded the attention 
of responsible critics of music and the drama; 
why, in other words, during the ten years it has 
occupied the attention of the public, it has not 
given birth to an Ernest Newman or a St. John 
Ervine of its own. The stock reply to this ques- 
tion is, of course, that a broadcast performance, 
once it has been projected into the ether, passes 
into limbo, and that therefore those who heard it 
already know how good it was and those who did 
not can have no possible interest in being told what 
they have missed. 


The Real Reason 


The fact that a single Symphony Concert at the 
Albert Hall, or a recital at one of the smaller Halls, 
or a single Sunday night performance by a play- 
producing Society is attended by the responsible 
critic concerned with such things, even though they 
are not to be repeated, does not seem to carry any 
weight with the type of person who believes the 
stock reply to be the true reply. 


The real reason is, of course, that British Broad- 
casting has absolutely nothing new to offer. The 
majority of serious music broadcast by the B.B.C. 
emanates from outside sources and can be better 
judged at its place of origin than it can be after it 
has been interfered with by the Balance and Con- 
trol experts and the engineers. Musically speaking 
it is the original performance that counts: the fact 
that it is being broadcast is irrelevant and 
incidental. 


Sausage Machine 


Radio Drama illustrates my point even more 
clearly, since there is no such thing as Radio 
Drama. Stage plays have been telescoped from 
two-and-a-half hours into one and from four hours 
into two. Novels have, for no ascertainable reason, 
been put through a wireless sausage machine and 
served up in strings, but there has been no attempt 
to evolve something new and exciting with an 
appeal and a personality of its own. Small 
wonder, then, that there is no such thing as a 
radio-music critic, or a radio-drama critic. There 
is no need for either. 


The only phenomenon which radio in this 
country has produced is the affable and verbose 
young man who “ caught so-and-so and his charm- 
ing wife yesterday at their delightful home near 
Pinner ’’ (photograph of so-and-so with “‘ doggy 
friend ’’), and who can give you reliable informa- 
tion about Mr. Maschwitz’s latest taste in hats 
or Mr. Gielgud’s most recent experiment in facial 
topiary. Those who really care for music and the 
drama are not interested in the B.B.C. or its 
personnel. I doubt if more than half of them 
know of its existence. 
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Finance and the Election 


By Our City Editor 


HERE is no more unsatisfactory issue on 
which to fight a General Election than that 
of finance, and it is unfortunate that the 

Socialists snoufd have seen fit to make financial 
issues a permanent, if somewhat wobbly, plank in 
their election platform. From their own stand- 
point the Socialists surround themselves with 
numerous difficulties by pledging all kinds of 
ridiculous financial measures, but they do so light- 
heartedly for vote-catching purposes, in the know- 
ledge that any confusion brought about by 
Socialist politicians can be abandoned at a 
moment’s notice for the conscientious Conservative 
to straighten out. 


This clearing-up process, however, must throw 
a very great burden on the taxpayer who has to 
endure at one and the same time higher taxation, 
reduced investment and other fixed income, and 
last, but not least, actual capital depreciation. The 
City is too inclined to entrust its fate to the 
country’s good sense and too wrapped up in its own 
business to fight against the possibility of Socialist 
interference, but it is becoming increasingly neces- 
sary for finance to guard against such attacks. 
While most Socialist leaders must recognise the 
futility of proposals to ‘‘ nationalise the banks,’’ to 
make industry a ‘‘ creature of the State ’’ and so 
on, the rank and file are in deadly earnest—and at 
the moment the Socialist Party is all rank and file. 


The Time Has Come 


The banks themselves have held aloof from 
political controversy, and it is difficult to see that 
they could have taken any other course in the early 
stages of a dispute concerning their control, but 
now the time has come when a practical and timely 
warning might be given to all depositors of the 
likely effects of Socialist interference with the 
country’s savings and the supply of capital for 
industry. It seems a pity that once again we may 
be brought to the verge of international bankruptcy 
before the responsible community will be persuaded 
that something must be done to remedy the 
position. 


Throughout the dispute, the Bank of England 
and all connected with it have proved models of 
discretion and silence, but although none would 
approve of the Bank’s entering the lists on its own 
behalf in the actual political arena, there seems no 
adequate reason why the electorate should not be 
given rather more account of the Bank’s steward- 
ship. Facts, without any argument or bias, would 
go a long way to convince even the more ignorant 
of those who are now allowed to vote on matters 
financial that the country’s sound financial position 
has not been built up by Socialists, nor, in fact, by 
politicians at all, 


Rhodesian Copper Progress 


The progress of the great Rhodesian copper 
mines, only now getting into their stride, is of more 
than City interest, it is of Empire concern. The 
main company, Rhokana Corporation, in which a 
substantial interest is held by the Rio Tinto Com- 
pany, made a profit of £481,285 last year, although 
the rise in the price of copper was not apparent 
during the period covered by the accounts, and 
after allowing £126,000 for depreciation and 
development reserves, the company is paying a 
first dividend of 12} per cent. The sum of 
£150,000 is placed to general reserve, as a transfer 
from the profit and loss balance against expenditure 
on the development of the Mindola mine, which is 
being brought to the production stage. Operations 
are now centred at Nkana, which is more than 
capable of producing the company’s quota under 
the restriction agreement, and there are still the 
very valuable Bwana Mkubwa and Nehanga pro- 
perties in reserve. 

The whole of the properties stand at £1 in the 
balance sheet and the company has in addition a 
32 per cent. interest in Mufulira Copper Mines 
which has just reached the profit-earning stage. 
General reserve amounts to over £1,000,000, and 
there is a cash total to this amount, so that the 
financial position is very strong indeed. The 
operating costs have been reduced to £22 4s. per 
long ton of copper, and with the metal at its present 
price of nearly £35 per ton, the profit margin for 
the current year promises to exceed last year’s 
figure handsomely. At £5 1s. 3d. the £1 shares 
yield only 24 per cent., but they are more likely to 
appreciate than the reverse. 


Roan Antelope 


Roan Antelope Copper Mines, another Rhodesian to 
pay its first dividend in respect of the past year, made 
profits of £330,220 making available, with the large 
balance brought in, £658,105. The sum of £150,000 is 
allowed for replacements reserve and the 20 per cent. 
dividend costs £241,481. The 5s. shares at 28s. 6d. are by 
no means over-valued. It should be remembered that the 
Rhodesian Mines are in their infancy and if they can 
produce results like these in a year when Copper has 
touched very low prices, there is every prospect of pros- 
perity in normal times to an extent justifying consider- 
ably higher prices for the shares. 


British Match Corporation 


The British Match Corporation has declared an interim 
dividend of 234 per cent. less tax, compared with a distri- 
bution for the previous year of 2 per cent. tax-free. This 
was followed by a final dividend of 4 per cent., making 
6 per cent. tax-free for the year. The latest interim is 
equal to about £2 2s. 8d. free of tax, so that it represents 
a slightly higher payment.than that of a year ago and it 
raises interest in the shares inasmuch as a slightly higher 
payment for the year is rendered a distinct possibility. 
The Corporation holds all the ordinary capital of Bryant 
and May, Ltd., which recently increased its interim 
dividend in order to even out the payments of the interim 
_ final dividend, The shares have been active around 
39s, 
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LADY HOUSTON'S COLD CURE 


In the days of Good Queen Victoria, who, wholly to our advantage, ruled us with a rod of iron 
and made her Ministers shiver in their shoes, there lived a celebrated physician named Dr. Abernethy, 
famed alike for his skill and his rudeness, of whom this story is told: 


‘** Well, what's the matter with vou?" said Dr. Abernethy to a new patient entering his 
consulting room. 


** Only a cold,’’ said the patient, timidly. 
‘** Only a cold,”’ said the great man; ‘* what more do you want—the plague?” 


I tell you this in order to impress upon you how important it is not to neglect a cold, and how you 
should immediately take every means to fight it tooth and nail. A cold is the forerunner of pneumonia, 
and bronchitis, and very often ends in death. 


My cure for a cold is the amalgamated wisdom of many famous Doctors. Here it is:— 


Immediately the slightest sign of a cold shows itself, the wisest thing to do is to go straight to bed, 
with a hot water bottle, wrap vour head in a shawl and try and sweat it out—taking the remedies | am 
going to give vou forthwith. But if vou cannot go to bed it will, of course, take longer to cure vou. 


THE CURE 
(This is not for lazy people!) 


Start with a nasal douche by sniffing up your nostrils and gargling your throat with a teaspoonful 
of mild disinfectant (such as Listerine) or, what is equally good, a teaspoonful of salt (not Cerebos) 
dissolved in a tumblerful of hot water. This must be done immediately, and always before and 
after food. 


Next take at least 2, perhaps 3, tablespoonsful of Castor Oil (this, of course, you won't like, 
but it is very necessary). The way to take Castor Oil so that you don’t taste it is to cut an orange 
in two, then fill a tablespoon with the oil, swallow it quickly and suck the orange, and you won't taste 
the oil at all. 


Take half a small teaspoonful of Langdale’s Cinnamon in water three times during the day. 


You should take your temperature and, if above normal, take 10 grains of Salicine (buy half a 
dozen packets of this drug—10 grains in each packet—and take one every two hours, taking not more 
than 3 doses in all). This, of course, is only for fever. 


From the moment the cold starts, drink quantities of very hot water, as hot as you can sip it— 
about 2 big tumblers full at least every 2 hours. 


Orange juice is very good taken for a cold, and also is the juice of a lemon if put into the hot 
water, or home-made lemonade, made with lemons cut up, with plenty of sugar, put into a jug with 
boiling water. This can be taken instead of the plain hot water. 


Steep a small piece of cotton wool with Byard’s Oil and put it up vour nostrils and round your 
gums, several times during the day and night, and after drinking the hot water. 


If you have a cough, Gee’s Cough Linctus should be taken. 


If the cough is very tiresome at night, a teaspoonful of vellow vaseline acts like magic and stops 
the cough immediately. 


If the cold is not better after one day, continue the whole treatment again for another day, but if 
after two days there is no improvement, which is most unlikely, there must be complications and it would 
be best for you to consult a Doctor. 


Lady Houston wishes it understood that this cold cure is only for a cold when it first makes its 
appearance and not for one that has been on for some time and becomes serious, or for bronchitis and 
pneumonia, but it will be found very useful for curing the cold before it becomes serious. 


The Drugs to buy:—Listerine, Castor Oil, Byard’s Oil, Langdale’s Cinnamon, Gee’s Cough 
Linctus, Yellow Vaseline. 


If this remedy cures you, and I hope and believe it will, please report to me, and in payment let 
your fee be—just saying—God bless Lady Houston. 


L.H. 
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Mr. Chamberlain 


disarmament— 


FOR FOUR LONG WEARY YEARS 


Fault This, 
Mr. 


In his Glasgow speech, Mr. 
Chamberlain evidently wishes to pre- 
tend that he and his Government have 
been vainly struggling against over- 
whelming odds, to arm the Nation, 
instead of having—as they have 
done — worked tooth and nail for 


Lady Houston 


= 


A few extracts from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech— 


On Defences Mr. Chamberlain then remarks— 


‘| am not sure that’ this trouble . . would 
ever have occurréd if this country’s defence 
forces had been stronger . The Government 
has come to the conclusion that we must begin 
to repair our defences . . We are satisfied 
that the time has come when we must speed up 
the pace again.”’ 


To acini Lady Houston says— 


Whose fault is this, Mr. Chamberlain? In 1932 
| pleaded with you: “ YOU are the Watch- 
man answerable to God and to your Country for 
the defence of the Nation. Can you, as Watch- 
man, persist in a measure so fatally dangerous to 
the safety of your Country? ” 


On the League of Nations, 
Mr. Chamberlain says— 


“We are not taking up the cudgels for 
Abyssinia; this is not merely the fate of 
Abyssinia; it is a question of the fate of the 
League itself.” 


To this Lady Houston says— 


What has the League of Nations ever done for 
England? except to cost many millions of money 
and to drag us into quarrelling with countries 
who were good and faithful friends—No, No, 
NO, Mr. Chamberlain—get out of the League 
of Nations and mind your own business and the 
business of your country which you and your 
colleagues have shamefully neglected. 


three lines), im the Parish of St. Paul, in the 
London, F.C.4. 


‘“ When you are facing such a position as that, 
it seems to me it is essential that the Govern- 
ment of the country should be clothed with 
unquestionable authority and should be assured 
of sufficient stability of tenure to be able to 
carry out its policy to the end.” 


But Lady Houston replies— 


Published by the Preprietors, Tue CHAWTON Co., Lap., 


On the contrary, the Government have taken 
upon themselves TOO MUCH authority without 
consulting the country in the disgraceful 
dragging down the Defences of the Realm, per- 
mitting the ruin cf shipping, agriculture, and 
mining, and in forcing the White Paper through. 
These are a few things they have done without 
a shadow of right or authority from the people 
of the Nation, and in spite of urgent remon- 
strances from all who saw the danger and 
mischief they were bringing on us, it is rank 
hypocrisy to pretend that the ‘ National” 
Government did not know that the Country 
always wished ardently for complete and efficient 
detences—they were told so again and again by 
the heads of each department—and now they 
are trying to push the blame on the people 
they betrayed and cheated—472 votes for 
Conservatism in the last election were not given 
for DISARMAMENT—GIVING AWAY INDIA 
and all your OTHER TORTS AGAINST YOUR 
COUNTRY, Mr. Chamberlain. 


18; 20. York Buildings, Adelphi Temple Bar 3167. 
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